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BLIJAH COLEMAN BRIDGMAN, PIONEER AMERICAN MISSIONARY TO @HINA,. 


Born April 22, 1801; died Nor, 2, 1861, 


HE life of Bridgman shows most clearly what the true missionary spirit is and presents just the model which aa 
i 3 age like this needs. It reminds us forcibly, too, of what should be the chief concern of the missionary; net 
civilization, in the first instance; not, in any stage, schools, primary, intermediate or even collegiate—admissible and 
important though these all are, if properly subordinated; but the preaching, in public and in private, of the glorious 
gospel of the Son of God—that gospel which has adaptations as broad as our race, which recognizes in man everywhere 
a conscience, sleeping often, but never wholly dead, and always commends itself to that conscience in the sight of God. 
Last, but not least, readers of every class will learn from this volume how much may be achieved by a man of no 
extraordinary brilliancy of intellect, when his attainments, all sanctified, are made to converge, as in right lines, to 


one great commanding aim.—From Asa D. Smith’s Introductory note to the memoir of Dr. Bridgman. 
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"a Pictures OW COMPLETE. "\trace: 


We have just completed the series of Palestine Pictures which we have been 


issuing weekly since last fall, and the complete set is now ready for delivery. The work con- 
sists of 25 parts of 16 pages each, containing in all 394 plates, 8 in. x 10 in., each one accom- 
panied by admirably written descriptive text, the latter prepared and edited by Bishop John H. 
Vincent and James W. Lee. D.D._ Bishop Vincent has made two extended tours in the East, 
while Dr. Lee, in company with an expert photographic artist, spent the spring and summer of 
1894 in Palestine. All the pictures are therefore new and show the country as it is. The 
publishers of this paper are intimately acquainted with the ground thus covered by pencil and 
camera, and they do not hesitate to say that no series of views has ever been prepared ap- 
proaching these for sympathetic appreciation of scene and circumstance, and for artistic skill in 
the selection of picturesque and unique points of view. The construction of these parts is 


excellent, the illustrations being printed on heavy coated paper strongly put together. 


DO NOT BIND THE. PORTFOLIO FREE. 


We have been asked if these pictures were to be sold bound. Our advice is not to 
permanently bind them. In their present shape they are convenient for reference, can be easily 
handled, carried into the Sunday school class, or kept at one’s elbow for use at a moments 
notice. But that these parts may be kept together and in good condition, we have arranged for 
a Portfolio which will exactly hold these parts, and at the same time will allow of one or more 
parts being taken from it without disturbing the rest. We are enabled to offer this Portfolio 
FREE to any one who orders and pays for the full number, 25 parts, if called for at our office, 


1 Somerset St., Boston, or we will send it to any address on receipt of twenty cents to cover postage. 


Earthly Footsteps of the Man of Galilee 
and the Journeys of His Apostles 


is the title of this series of photographic views, each accompanied by suitable descriptive text. 
It covers pictorially and in chronological order the events of the life of Christ and his apostles. 
By a remarkable coincidence—and this fact induced us to undertake the enterprise—it depicts 
the exact route over which The Congregationalist’s Oriental Party is now traveling a:d in 
which the readers of the paper are so much interested, and which they are following through 
the regular letters of our editor-in-chief, Dr. Dunning, which appear in almost every issue of 
The Congregationalist. 

If you have seen parts of this collection of pictures and are waiting until you can receive 
the full set, now is the time to order them, as they are ready for delivery together with the 
Portfolio. Complete set, 25 parts, to subscribers of Zhe Congregationalist, $2.50, postpaid. Portfolio 
free, if delivered at our office. By mail, 20 cents. 


If you have nor seen these pictures, send for Part No. 1, 10 cents, postpaid. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Church Equipment. 





@ 
In connection with our $ 
wholesale business, we © 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


° © 658 nan St. (opp. - Boylston), Boston. 














Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & C0., ‘Wewvorsny” 


FAVORABLY aenae  R SIN 5.1826. 
\OMENEEY RCO azar? 
WEST-TROY, N. ¥.1a61/-METAL 

CHIMES. Exc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of over? ate single or chimes, 

of Copperand Tin. Addres: 
BLAKE BELL 00., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH BELLS <4 


AL, (COPPER 4] 
onal ead for FOUNDRY. Bal TIMORE, MD. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


PAL Va ey elias » Cincinnati, Ohio. 


so ot e com Church Bells & Chimes, 




















hest Award at “orld’s Fair. 
Mid-winter Exp’n, Pricc, verms, eto., yo 


PULPIT SUITS Nitruten. Senator Cataiocue. 
A.B. & E. L. SHAW, - 27 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Dixon’s 
American Graphite 


Pencils 


Have made their mark all over 
the world as the smoothest, 
most durable, most satisfactory 
pencils made. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 16c. for sam- 
pics worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Box D 2, Jersey City, N. J. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


Two New Exercises. 
1. THE CHILDREN’S FESTAL DAY. 
With Music and Recitations. 
By MARION WEsT and J. E. TROWBRIDGE. 
Il. THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE STORY. 
For Primary Department. 

By Miss B. F. VELLA and Mrs. ATWOOD. 
OTHER SERVICES, COMPLETE, WITH MUSIC. 
No.1. Temple Hosannas. | No.7. About our Father’s 

No.2. The Saviour’s Call. | Business. 
No.3. Room for the Chil- FOR PRIMARY DEP’T. 
































dren. + 
No.4. Children in the The Child Conien. a Bhnate. 
Temple. By Lucy WHEELOCK. 


No.5. In Blossom Time. | Children and Flowers. 
No.6. A Sabbath | The Children’s Jubilee. 
the Flowers. Without Music. 
By MARION WEST. 
Any of the above, 5 cents siehs 3 $400 per hundred. 
Children’s Day Recitations, ps4 cents, a 
The Children’s Day Concert Book, —s 
The Primary Cluster, by Lucy Wheelock, 15e 
Sunday School Banners. Send for Price List. 
HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13} Bromfield Street, Boston. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 


The Congregationalist 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849, 








CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 633 
True Patriotism 634 
Joy in Worship 634 
Peace in the East 634 
What Parts of the Bible Help You Most? 635 
Week in Review 635 
In Brief 636 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
The Interior 637 
London 638 
Australia 639 
CURRENT THOUGHT 657 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
What I Know About Audiences. Rev. W. G. 
Puddefoot 640 
Examinations. Rev. A. H. Quint, D. D. 641 
Great Missionaries of the Church. VIII. Elijah 
C. Bridgman. Rev. C. C. Creegan, D. D. 642 
Letters from the Orient. VI. Assouan and Phile. 
A. E. D. 643 
A Thrilling Experience in Mid-Ocean. W. F. W. 657 
THE HOME: 
“ Nothing to Live For?”’—a selected poem 644 
Paragraphs 644 
The Household Problem. III. Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster 644 
Food in Old Age. J.M. French, M. D. 644 
A Private Schoolteacher’s Experience. Mrs. M. C. 
Rankin 645 
A Famous Old Riddle 645 
Closet and Altar 646 
Mothers in Council 646 
Sunday Occupations for Boys and Girls. Mrs. 
Clara Smith Colton 651 
In the Bedroom 651 
Questions for Girls to Consider—a selection 651 
Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 652 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for May 5 653 
Y. P. 8. C. E.—Topic, May 5-11 653 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 653 
LITERATURE 655 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: 
Another Brooklyn Stronghold 658 
From Cleveland, O. 658 
From Far-Off Arizona 659 
A Suburban Installatiofi 659 
Successful Debt Raising 659 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
The Antidote for Skepticism—a selection 654 
Points on Christian Science 654 
What Personality Does—a selection 654 
The Turk in Armenia—a selected poem 654 
Notices 658 
The Business Outlook 663 
The Purification of the Secular Press—a selec- 
tion 663 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting 664 
Strong Resolutions of Sympathy 6h4 
Gleanings 665 
Education 667 
Biographical 667 
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THE (ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOB, $3.00. 
I¥ PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


ADVERTISING KATES.—25 conta per agace line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11} inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded ‘onpareli, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration —— the ane ——— ¥ 
printed upon t paper. a receipt is 
wanted a stamp wen dala pe ome “wit remittance 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be | ei on at any 
time, to take effect at the expiratian of the subscrip- 
tion. 








W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





tion is made of the fact that the adverti t was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general! mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form ef bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the poeteies for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office eihiedeas Box 1632. 





oy SEAMEN’ 8 FRIEND Socrery, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social conditionofseamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and ‘Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

TA ES H. TRASK, President. 
. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. %. STURGES, Treasurer. 





Subscribers’ Wants. 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Pastor. Does any church need a pastor with a good 
record, good worker and small salary? 80, write 
“ Pastor,” care of The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Matron. Position wanted, in charge of boys or 
girls, Ln preferred. Four years’ ae in charge 
of forty boys. mg references. Address Miss K. M.B., 
Box 54, Hollis, N. H. 


Boys. Wanted, one or two boys to board, Cates 
twelve preferred; or a boy to work on a farm, —_ 
work, for his board. Country home near healthtul ¢ ty, 
Mrs. J. E. Cragin, West Fitchburg, Mass. 


Mother’s Assistant. Wanted, a competent, re- 
fined person to assist a mother in the sewing and care 
of her small children. One of experience, who will 
take an interest, and is reliable. Address, with refer- 
ences, Burns M’f’ g Co., 94 Point St., Providence, R. I. 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST MtH STREET, N. Y. 











THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill; ‘and Los’ Angeles, Cal. 169. paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & CO. 





ANTED AT ONC E—Congregationalist Teach- 
ers—3 eo TY 5 Principals, 2 College 
Presidents, 4 Piano, 3 Vocal, 5 Art, 2 Elocution, 9 Primary, 
5 Kindergarten, 4 Governesses, 3 Latin, 2 Greek 5 Mathe- 
res for fall term. Address, with ome, OS MBIAN 
TEA CHERS’ BUREAU, Vanderbilt Bui ing Neshviiie, 
Tennessee. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTon, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, DEav. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Summer term of the 60th year be 
April 11, 1895. Best of home influences. Excellent 
sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory 
Observatory and Cabinets. Send _ for illustrated 
Prospectus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, 
Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHU SETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETIIY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical — general course of study; 
also, opens and optional. Year commences 
Sept 2. Apply to } diss IDA C. ALLEN, Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
On the most beautiful avenue of the “ City of Elms,” 
offers superior advantages in Finishing Course of 
Study and in College Preparatory. aR, early. 
MRs. and Miss CAD rincipals. 








New YORK, New YORK. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A College Preparatory and Finishing School in Bel- 
videre, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pupils 
sent on certificate to other colleges Special advan- 
tages in Modern Languages, Artand Music. Number 
of house pupils limited to sweaty. Address 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Now England Conservatory of Music. 


feeting Conservatory of America.) 

reunncd by, Dr. Tourjée, Carl Faelten, Director. 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 

Frank W. Hate, General 1 Mgr., Boston, Mass, 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


CARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN 
and Bo Fits for College. Fine buildings, tennis 
courts, wholesoane surroundings. Spring term opens 
April 9. New pupils —_ Very favorable time 
to join the school. See circular. 

. N. CARLETON, Ph.D, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Letters of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. ; 


Edited by Ernest HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
With 16 Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


These letters, with comparatively few exceptions’ 
have never before been published. They date from 
1785 to 1833; are addressed to Mrs. Coleridge, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Lamb, Joon Murray and many others; 
they throw much new light on Coleridge's lite, charac- 
ter, career and friendships; and the intimate and per- 


sonal note running through them gives them a peculiar | 


imterest. 


Under the Man-Fig. 


A Novel. By M. E. M. Davis. 16mo, $1.25. 
A noteworthy novel of which Texas is the scene, and 
the time during the Civil War. Mrs. Davis, being to 
the manner born, describes the Southern scenes and 
“plays"’ the Southern characters with marked skill, 
giving to the story a Southern atmosphere wholly 
natural and delightful. 


Archbishop Laud. 


By Rev. W. H. Hutton. 12mo, $1.00. 

Another volume in the series of English Leaders of 
Religion, copenes the career and character of the 
famous archbishop. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


“An Epoch making Book.” 
FIFTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


SOCIALISM AND 
SOCIAL REFORM. 


By Professor RicHarp T. Ey, author of ‘‘ The 
Labor Movement,” ‘ Problems of Today,” 
‘Taxation in American States and Cities,” 
‘Social Aspects of Christianity,’ etc. 

i2mo, $1.50. 

“ The fairest and most appreciative treatment of the 
strength of socialism and its weaknesses.”—/Pro/. Eud- 
ward W. Bemis, University of Chicago. 

“I have just taken up your Socialism and Social Re- 
form. It seems to me to be altogetner your ablest book: 
and to give more compactly and more directly than any- 
thing which has dealt with the subject just the informa- 
tion and just the criticism which is most needed and 
most appropriate.”—Prof. Albion W. Small, Head Pro- 
fessor of the Department of Sociology, University of 
Chicago. 

“It cannot fail to broaden the views of every fair- 
minded person, and to inspire interest in a subject 
which it is of vital importance should be properly un- 
derstood.”’—San Francisco Chronicle. 

BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
PROBLEMS OF TODAY. 

A Discussion of Protective Tariffs, Taxations and Mo- 

nopolies. l2mo, $1.50. (Fifth Thousand.) 

THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA, 
«Revised, with much new and valuable material added.) 
I2mo, $1.50. (Fifth Thousand.) 

E TAXATION IN AMERICAN STATES 

AND CITIES. I2mo, 81.75. (Fourth Thousand.) 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


l2mo, 90 cents. (Eighth Thousand. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co., 
NEW YORK: 46 East Fourteenth Street. 
_BOSTON: 100 Purchase Street. 


NEW IN MUSIC 














ROTE SONCS FOR CHILDREN. By 
Curtis and Florio. Price, # Cents. 
Mandolin Chords and How to Play 
Accompaniments P» €-E.Pratt. Price,50c 
IN BLOSSOM TIME. (‘4 Service for Child- 
ren’s Day.) By EL. E. Jones. Price, 5 Cents. 
ROYAL ORCAN FOLIO. Price, 5 Cents. 
DON'T. By Geo. F. Root. A friendly attempt 
to correct some errors in musical terminology. Price» 
25 Cents. 
CALENDAR OF THE DAYS with Music, 
Recitations and Tableaux. By Mate W. Ham- 
ilton. Price, 25 Cents. 
THE FIREFLY SLAVE. 4 cantata forJu- 
veniles and adults. By Franmees Eaton. Price,20c. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


The Gospel of Buddha. 


By Dr. PAUL Carus. Price, $1.00. 
A translation into Japanese, made under the auspices 
ef the Rev. Shaku Soyen, delegate to the Parliament of 
Religions, was late!y published in Japan. 


FRE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., Chicago. 
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THE SECOND 


HARPER'S 


FOR 


HERE ARE SOME OF 

A new and fascinating chap- 
ter of French history. . . . Opens 
with unusual attractiveness.— 
Christian Work, New York. 

The opening instalment of 
what promises to be one of the 
greatest of historical novels.— 
Boston Home Journal. 

Charmingly done. — Chicago 
News. 

A sympathetic tribute to the 
Maid of Orleans, well told.— 
Chicago Mail. 

Opens in an impressive mann 


reproduction of the life of a brave 


Evening Gasette, Boston. 
In its firm grasp of the charac 


fresh, vivid, life-like depiction of one of the most remarkable per- 
sonalities that the world has ev 
uresque charm of its style, it is sure to be regarded with profound 


interest.—Boston Beacon. 
The romance is of a_ higher 
to be held—an heroic character, 
Catholics will be interested 


woman, told in the charming and sympathetic style of 
New Y 
The Napoleon craze is waning, but it looks as if the * Little 
would have a successor in “Joan of Arc. 


novelist. —Catholic News, 
Corporal ’ 
Transcript. 
The Messrs. Harper are not in 
their publications by sensational 


have set the public to guessing.—Boston Herald. 


NOW READY - 
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Z tiveness.—Rochester Herald. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
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THE PRESS NOTICES: 
Promises to furnish a chapter 
of historical fiction of intense in- 
terest.—Literary World, Boston. 
Charmingly done and intense- 
ly interesting. — Mew Orleans 
Picayune. 

An _ absorbingly interesting 
article —Buffalo :ugutrer. 

The opening chapters are as 
singular as they are titeresting. 
—Standard, Chicago. 
| Opens with unusual 


| 


attrac- 








er, and bids fair to give a perfect 
and unselfish woman.—Se/urday 


teristics of a momentous epoch, its 
er known, as well as in the pict- 
character than Trilby even seems 
Joan of Arc.-—Brooklyn Eagle. 

in reading the life of this noble 
vifted 
ork. 

— Boston 


the habit of stimulating the sale of 
advertising, but in this case they 











HIGHEST PRAISE 


A fine collection of new and original Sunday School 
songs by this popular author, with contributions by 
other weil-known composers. 
00, half-bound. Single copy, in paper, sent 
on receipt ef 25 cents, when published. 


215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., N.Y. 


READY MAY I5th: 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By W. A. OGDEN. 


Price, &40 per 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 


Fer CHILDREN’S 
DAY. 


THE CALL TO THE CHILDREN. 
A Carol Service. 
By M. C. HAZARD. 
Price 3 cents each, $2.00 per handred. 
ALSO 


SEVEN OTHER SERVICES. 


Samples, 2 Cents Each. 














EHILORENS® 


lete with Script, Readings, New Carolsand Recitations¢ 
andsome title pages. Price 5c each. Enclose stamps 
nr eenees. sums ALEM- > 


(School, suitable Tor hildren’s Day—very fine. Price 30c.¢ 





CHICAGO. 90 W. ‘Madison st. : 


Congregational S. 8S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON Aanp CHICAGO. 








REN’S HOSANNAS. 

ER BLOSSOMS. { 
HILDREN’S KING. { 
GRATEFUL OFFERINGS. { 


Four excellent Children’s Day ser-4 
vices for the Sunday School com-¢ 





S. A Se: 





- ROSCHE & CO., 
NEW YORK, 44 Bast 23d stg 














Individual Cup Commanion Service. 


Cups Instantaneously Filled, Readily Served, Ne 
Collecting of Empty Cups. Address 
J. G. THOMAS, Lima, Ohio. 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
SHERER & CoO., 
501 & 502 Chicago Stock Exchange Building,. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXX 


OUR ORIENTAL TOUR. % 

Dr, Dunning’s sixth letter appears this week. 
April 15-May 12: Palestine,Syria. May 14: Beirut. 
May 15-24: The Agean Sea, Cyprus and Smyrna. 
May 25-29; Athens 
May 31-June 5: Constantinople. 

June 6-10: The Danube, Buda-Pesth and Vienna. 

June 13: Paris; 14: Londou; 23: New York. 

Jllustrated Souvenir List, 10 cents. 

Palestine in Pictures, 384 views; 16 views in each 
Part, 24 Parts in all; cost to our subscribers 10 
cents per Part; to non-subscribers 25 cents per Part. 


%* HANDBOOK NO. 6. °% 
NOW READY. 

It comprises: 

The special article on the Administration of the 
Board, which appeared in The Congregationalist 
Mareh 14. 

The editorial in the same number. 

A bird’s-eye survey of the field prepared by the 
secretaries. 

Twelve pictures of the officers of the Board, in- 
cluding President Storrs and Vice-President Blatch- 
ford, 

Sent postpaid. 100 copies $1.25. 


* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
i cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
No.9, Passion Tide. No.10, Easter. No. 25,1 Am 
the Way, the Truth, the Life.”’” No. 21 of 2d Series, 
“1 Am.’ No. 22,1 Amthe Bread of Life.” No. 
23, ‘*t Am the Light of the World.” No. 24, “1 
Am the Good Shepherd.” No 25,1 Am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life.’ No. 26,‘ 1 Amthe Living 
One.’ Eleven other eventide services ready. Sub- 
scription, series 1894-95, 25 cents. 


S the Easter festival recedes from view 
A it is gratifying to note that its 
spiritual value is impressing itself 
upon those who watch most keenly the in- 
uence of such occasions and who are most 
eager to bring to bear upon their fellowmen 
every motive to a godly life. A prominent 
pastor in a New England city writes us say- 
ing, ‘‘ More and more dol feel that Easter 
is becoming not simply a day of ceremony 
and spring bonnets, but a day of spiritual 
power and consolation.’’ We continue to 
hear from other quarters equally strong tes- 
timony to the advantage of the observance 
of Holy Week and of the almost surprising 
interest as evinced by large congregations 
in the themes discussed. Pastors who have 
not yet turned to special account the Lenten 
season may well consider its possibilities, 
and the time to weigh the matter is now 
when they can avail themselves of the re- 
cent experience of their brethren. 





The news of the death of Prof. James D. 
Dana of Yale University has drawn forth 
expressions of heartfelt sympathy from far 
and near. He was not only a great scien 
tist, honored the whole world over, but a 
great and good man. The thousands of 
students who have had the privilege of his 
teaching never will forget the simplicity 
and manliness of his character and the pa- 
tience with which he bore their blunderings 
and endeavored, seldom unsuccessfully, to 
interest them in the great subjects which 
meant so much to him. He contributed 
much to the renown of Yale and was 
always exceedingly popular with the under- 
graduates. He was an intense worker, and 
few other men, even among those who have 
lived equally long, have accomplished so 
much as a student, teacher, explorer, editor 
andauthor. His religious character and life 
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were as conspicuous as they were unosten- 
tatious. Although other men great in the 
realm of science gan be named, he leaves a 
place vacant which was peculiarly his own 
and which cannot be filled. 


The school question continues a live 
issue just now in Canada, Manitoba for 
five years has pursued the non sectarian 
policy, appropriating money for free public 
schools but refusing appropriations for 
distinctive Roman Catholic schools. The 
Roman Catholics have fought hard to have 
their own schools supported at public ex- 
pense. The courts decided in favor of the 
enlightened policy but the Romanists ap- 
pealed to the Privy Council in London 
which decided in their favor. Nominally 
they have gained their case but their op- 
ponents in Manitoba, who are stated to 
number four-fifths of the people, are so in- 
dignant that the Privy Council’s decision 
apparently will have to be allowed to go 
disregarded or else enforced by arms, To en- 
force it thus would mean to create a re- 
bellion throughout a large part of Canada. 
The situation is serious and it is also com- 
plicated. Newfoundland is largely Roman 
Catholic and its proposed union with the 
Dominion may fail unless its Roman Catho 
lics are granted separate schools. But the 
proposed union is so much more for the 
benefit of Newfoundland than of Canada 
that this hindrance may prove less formi- 
dable than is expected. 

Both Liberals and Conservatives in 
Canada are greatly perplexed, for each 
depends upon both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic supporters and as yet the leaders 
of neither dare to take sides boldly for fear 
of alienating more adherents than they may 
win. Meanwhile several elections have 
been held and thus far the Liberals, 
among whom are most of the Protestant 
party, have made great gains, even in Ro- 
man Catholic strongholds. Pressure is 
being applied to hold the more liberal 
Catholics from wavering and Archbishop 
Langevin has threatened with excommuni- 
cation all of them who dare to favor the 
public schools. But it is the old fight of 
enlightenment and justice against bigotry 
and oppression and, even if the success of 
the former be delayed, it is not likely to be 
prevented. 


The Presbytery of Boston has voted unan- 
imously to organize a Presbyterian church 
in Springfield, Mass., upon petition of Rev. 
W. H. Dexter, lately pastor of the Park 
Congregational Church, and about a hun- 
dred others. The Congregational pastors 
of the city presented a temperate but ear- 
nest protest on the ground that Springfield 
already is abundantly supplied with Evan- 
gelical churches and that there are very few 
Presbyterians there. But no notice was 
taken of this protest except to comment 
severely upon it. The result is hardly 
likely to be anything but another feeble 
church, which, having owed its origin toa 
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lack of Christian love and cemity, cannet 
reasonably hope for a conspicuously pros- 
perous life at present, if ever. We readily 
grant to our Presbyterian brethren the same 
right to promote the growth of their sys- 
tem vigorously which we claim for our- 
selves, But in this instance we believe that 
they have made a mistake and in more than 
one way. Inasmuch as the whole Protes- 
tant population of the city does not exceed 
35,000 persons, it is evident that the twenty- 
six Evangelical churches already existing 
are sufficient, if allowance be made for non- 
church-goers, to supply present needs so 
that a new church arising under these cir- 
cumstances seems much more likely te 
weaken than to strengthen the forces of 
Christianity in the city. 


A good work has been done by The Inde- 
pendent in compiling a table of statistics 
which shows the receipts in 1894 of the 
churches of twenty. two denominations in the 
United States, as well as the average amount 
contributed by each communicant. Ac- 
cording to these figures, the total of con- 
tributions reaches the large sum of $87,901,- 
655. This amount does not represent the 
proceeds of invested funds or the result of 
unusual effort, but is the annual outlay for 
ministerial salaries, local church expenses 
and for missionary and other benevolent 
work. The total number of communicants 
being 10,767,686, the average contribution 
for each is $8.16. The highest average con- 
tribution, $32.18, is reported for the Uni- 
versalists, while the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has the next highest average— 
$20.71. Congregationalists come third, the 
average contribution per member being 
$18.44, The Methodist Episcopal Church 
takes first rank as regards the total con- 
tributions, its annual outlay being $23,862,- 
566, while that of the Congregational de- 
nomination is $10,355,328. While these fig- 
ures do not prove that Horace Bushnell's 
desire to see the money power of the world 
Christianized has by any means yet reached 
fruition, they certainly are a significant 
proof of the vitality and outreaching en- 
ergy of the Christian faith. 


Lord Rayleigh, upon whose discovery of 
argon, a hitherto unknown constituent of 
the air, we recently commented, bas added 
another element to the chemical list. The 
name helium had been given to the element 
represented by a brilliant yellow line in the 
spectrum of the sun and of a few stars, but 
the element itself had never been discov- 
ered upon the earth. In treating a certain 
mineral from Norway with acid Lord Ray- 
leigh obtained argon and a lighter gas, 
which, upon being tested with the spectro- 
scope, gave the characteristic yellow line 
for helium. A previous chemical theory, 
that helium and another unknown gas of 
the sun’s surface united to form hydrogen, 
seems to be disproved by Lord Rayleigh's 
discovery, as the theory involved the pres- 
ence of intense heat for the dissociation of 
the hydrogen elements. This further testi- 
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mony in proof of the essential material uni- 
formity of the universe so far as we can 
explore it is very interesting. The cata- 
loguing of matter is not yet at an end, and 
science has much yet to do in the catalogu- 
ing of life. Perhaps we shall not go far 
wrong if we rise from the apparent uniform- 
ity of matter to a spiritual uniformity, which 
will make sin sin and truth truth and right 
right everywhere, and so rise further to the 
thought of Him who makes and governs 
and judges, also finding ourselves, by a dif- 
ferent road, arrived at the opening of the 
book which says, ‘In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.”” One 
of the best uses of science is the help it 
gives us in realizing the hight and breadth 
and depth of Scripture words. 


TRUE PATRIOTISM. 


We are in the midst of a revival of 
patriotism in this country, the genuine- 
ness and probable permanence of which 
cannot be questioned. We rejoice in it and 
we have done our best to promote it in vari- 
ous ways. But another type of so called 
patriotism also is being manifested, and 
somewhat widely, the value of which is 
open to grave doubt. It is vociferous and 
active, fond of public meetings and exciting 
speeches and fluent in praises of the stars 
and stripes. But when scrutinized soberly 
it proves to be unwise and misleading in 
some important respects. 

True love of country aims to promote the 
highest and noblest interests of a nation. 
It seeks to unite all citizens in a common 
national loyalty and service. It is open and 
frank in its actions and has neither the 
wish nor the need for secrecy. It recog- 
nizes the duty of international courtesy and 
regards unprovoked charges of actual or 
intended foreign aggression as both unbe- 
coming and ridiculous. Least of all does it 
endeavor to gain attention and advocates in 
order to promote merely partisan or per- 
sonal schemes. Any who profess a patri- 
otism which errs in either of these partic- 
ulars should be distrusted. They may be 
sincere. They certainly are mischievous or 
at the least mistaken. 

There is immense need among us just at 
present of the development of a more gen- 
uine patriotism, and what it is needs to be 
comprehended far more clearly and gener- 
ally. It includes and emphasizes loyalty 
to the flag but it substitutes for an nn- 
reasoning and hysterical loyalty an intelli- 
gent conception of what the flag represents 
and an equally intense and by no means un- 
demonstrative national pride and love. It 
also involves the thoughtful study of the 
principles of good government in general 
and of our own form of government in par- 
ticular. It inquires how what is evil in our 
political system may be corrected and how 
what is good may, if possible, be made still 
better. It labors to accomplish all reforms 
in the most natural, simple and promising 
manner, not expecting to right all wrongs 
in a single day or without some experiment. 

It appreciates the value of a healthy, en- 
lightened public spirit, and the superiority 
of a continuous, self consistent and trust- 
worthy conviction of public duty to tem- 
porary periods of spasmodic enthusiasm, 
however impressive the latter may be. It 
promotes reform in fundamental matters 
even more zealously than in those more 
conspicuous, and realizes that in order to 
right what is wrong in our national policies 
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and methods the beginning must be made 
in our State legislatures and even in our 
towns and our city wards. It therefore 
battles for municipal purity and honor and, 
especially in local affairs, it dismisses mere 
partisanship to the rear, 

It understands that the national honor is 
concerned as deeply in the maintenance of 
a sound and wise finance as in the repelling 
of the armed attacks of foreign foes. It 
stands firmly upon the platform of entire 
religious liberty and of unsectarian public 
schools. It is content with the immense 
territory which we already possess, which 
is larger than we thus far have succeeded 
in governing and developing suitably, and 
it has no desire to enlarge the ignorant and 
not easily assimilated portion of our citizen- 
ship, most of which is of foreign origin and 
recent acquisition and from the presence of 
which many of our worst internal troubles 
have arisen. 

This true patriotism is being proclaimed 
and illustrated among us more earnestly 
than ever before. Good Government Clubs 
and other organizations for municipal re- 
form and such schemes as the courses of 
Old South Lectures in this city are produc- 
ing good results, and are educating the 
young in the right directionand spirit. All 
Christian citizens should promote the great 
work to which they in their different ways 
are devoted. The true welfare of our country 
demands that the buncombe of the “ Jin- 
goists’’ be laughed at until it ceases, and be 
succeeded by an intelligent and discriminat- 
ing patriotism which will be of lasting 
value. 


JOY IN WORSHIP. 


The Hebrew Standard, in an article on 
Going to the Synagogue, draws a distinc- 
tion, which we think is entirely just, be- 
tween hypocrisy and the mere absence of 
earnestness. ‘*‘ Hypocrisy,’’ it says, ‘‘ means 
doing good with a view of accomplishing 
evil. But when one does good and you can- 
not charge him with anything wrong except 
that his heart was not in the action, that 
man is far from being a hypocrite. .. . The 
sages of the Talmud put a stigma upon 
hypocrisy, but tolerated absence of earnest- 
ness, because they thought that sincerity 
may come in time.”’ 

The application of this is to the duty of 
church-going. Men question whether it is 
not hypocritical to attend church when they 
do it asa hard duty and not from any en- 
thusiasm or expectation of obtaining good, 
but this is not hypocrisy. If they went to 
induce people to believe that they had the 
joy in going which by their own acknowl- 
edgment is absent, then they would be 
hypocrites, but to do a thing from a sense 
of duty, whether it be hard or easy, is of 
the very essence of sincerity. 

Most church-goers attend worship, we 
are glad to think, because they find profit 
and uplifting in the services. They go to 
meet with Christ, and they are not disap- 
pointed. But the duty of church-going is 
one thing and the joy of worship quite an- 
other. The joy cannot be commanded, but 
it is sure to growif it has opportunity. Let 
a man come to the church to find God and 
to be instructed in the ways of God, and he 
is sure to find Him and to find Him increas- 
ingly. 

It is listlessness which most mars wor- 
ship, but listlessness is not hypocrisy, it 
is only lack of appetite. There has been 
much discussion of late upon the question 
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why young men do not go to church, and 
many reasons have been given, some sug- 
gestive and some silly. The fact is, we be- 
lieve, that young men are very like old men, 
Some go to church from a sense of duty 
without finding much reward, and some do 
not go at all. But those who go with an 
appetite for spiritual help are helped. It is 
lack of real appetite for spiritual things 
which hinders satisfaction in church-going. 
The soul’s dyspepsia, induced by worldly 
thoughts and aims and pleasure, has spoiled 
the taste for simple food. 

Asa rule, we believe that the souls that 
really want spiritual nourishment—want it 
enough to disregard the scoffing tone of gay 
society and to overcome the love of ease— 
find satisfaction in the worship of the 
churches, Even a young man’s energy is 
limited, and if it all goes in other directions 
he ought hardly to expect that a minister, 
in a single hour on Sunday, should do for 
him what only the realization of the presence 
of God seven days in the week can accom- 
plish. Worship is not merely an operation, 
it is a co-operation. Delight in worship 
grows, but it grows in active partnership 
with Christ. We have yet to hear of one 
man, young or old, who threw his energy 
into work with the church who did not find 
help in the worship of the church, in spite 
of the shortcomings of the preachers. 

Bera Reaecoad 


PEACE IN THE EAST. 


The news of peace between Japan and 
China is confirmed, and, although all the 
details are not yet received, the conditions 
appear to be substantially what we an- 
nounced last week. Japan not only has 
won a military and naval victory as eom- 
plete as that of the Germans over the 
French in 1870 but she merits the respect 
of the world for her generally humane con- 
duct of the war and for the enlightened 
liberality of her treatment of the conquered 
nation in the new treaty of peace. So far 
as concerns the independence of Korea, the 
occupation of Chinese territory and the 
payment of an indemnity, her demands 
are only what was to be expected and are 
not unreasonable. But that she should 
have demanded for other nations as well 
as for herself the commercial concessions 
which she has required China to grant was 
less to be anticipated, and probably is more 
than some European nations in her place 
would have stipulated, unless compelled. 

This demand means more than mere op- 
portunity for friendly international rivalry 
in trade. It means a long step towards the 
opening of China to civilization. It is a 
benefaction not only to the Chinese and to 
those who may profit by trading with them, 
but also to the whole world. It tends 
towards the illumining and enlivening of 
perhaps the darkest and most sluggish, as 
well as hitherto the most inaccessible, por- 
tion of the earth. Itis a brave as wellasa 
kindly and honorable step for Japan to take. 
It has not been taken rashly, however, and, 
whether the report of an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance between Japan and China 
be true or not, the former nation evi- 
dently does not propose to allow any of 
the European powers to dictate hereafter 
as heretofore in the remote East. Such 
an alliance is a warning to Russia, Eng- 
land, France and Germany that they will 
no longer be permitted to control com- 
merce and acquire territory in that part of 
the werld by individual aggression or by 
mutual agreement as heretofore. 
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Some students of Eastern politics have 
been looking for an alliance of Russia, 
Japan and England as the result of the late 
war. Russia.and England are the European 
nations most intimately interested in its 
outcome and, as Japan no longer can be 
treated as an inferior power, it has been 
supposed that they may make a virtue of 
necessity and combine with her against all 
others, one expected result being a parti- 
tion of a large part of China between them. 
But Japan seems to believe in “Asia for 
the Asiatics’’ and an alliance between her 
and China would mean a speedy and radical 
development of the offensive and defensive 
powers of China and a sharp check to the 
aggressiveness of Europe in the East. 
There already are rumors of interference 
and dictation by the European powers but 
Japan is not now to be easily overawed. 
The world will watch the progress of events 
with intense interest and any dictatorial 
aggressiveness on the part of European na- 
tions will not be approved of in the United 
States. Fortunately we can remain im- 
partial observers. 





WHAT PARTS OF THE BIBLE HELP 
YOU MOST? 


Each of us may answer such a question 
in his own way and probably each of 
us would answer it differently at different 
times. Sometimes we need warning, some- 
times appeal. Now we open the sacred 
pages with the feeling that unless they can 
afford comfort there is no comfort for us. 
Often it is instruction, light upon the way 
of duty, or encouragement, spiritual nerve 
force, which we most require. So we find 
in it one kind of help today and perhaps 
quite another kind tomorrow, 

In general it may be said that those por- 
tions of the Bible help one most which do 
most to open his eyes to his real relations 
to God. How many have read the story of 
the Pharisee and the publican, for instance, 
again and again, admiring its tender beauty 
but without fitting it closely to themselves, 
until some day as they read over the famil- 
iar woids again it flashes upon them that 
the parable has a personal application. 
In themselves they see revealed, not with- 
out shame, the supercilious spiritual pride 
of the Pharisee. In themselves, like the 
publican himself although not yet perceiv- 
ing the hopefulness of the fact, they be- 
come conscious of a guilt unbearable with- 
out forgiveness. 

So sometimes a word of prophecy, some- 
times a psalm, sometimes an utterance by 
our Lord, sometimes an exhortation by an 
apostle is what we need at the time. It is 
hard indeed to decide that any part of the 
Bible helps us most, although of course 
there are some portions which are more or 
less incidental to the others and the mission 
of which is not to help us as they do. The 
whole Bible therefore should be read and 
studied that we may learn the use and value 
of its various and different parts. 

Reitieliak d=" ead 

Mr. James Stokes has recently constructed 
and occupied an elegant mansion in New York 
city. Last week 200 of the 225 workmen who 
were employed in constructing the building 
sat down to a dinner in their honor given by 
Mr. Stokes. Bishop Potter, R. Fulton Cut- 
ting and other men deeply interested in the 
cause of labor joined with Mr. Stokes in giv- 
ing sensible, brotherly advice and open- 
hearted, unaffected fellowship to the men, 
and they in turn, while somewhat mute 
and unable to voice their feelings, neverthe- 
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less realized the significance of the occasion 
and the beautiful spirit that conceived it. 
Mr. Stokes is the donor of the Y. M. C. A. 
headquarters in Paris, and is deeply inter- 
ested in social amelioration. 


— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
Patriot’s Day. 

We were among those who urged the 
Legislature of Massachusetts to abolish 
Fast Day and give us Patriot’s Day, and 
the events of the 19th confirm in us the 
opinion formed last year after the first 
celebration of the holiday, viz., that a new 
spiritual as well as civic force has come to 
abide in the life of the commonwealth. 
One cannot read the reports of such meet- 
ings as were held in Boston last Friday, 
such celebrations as those in Lexington, 
Concord and Acton without being impressed 
with the fact that the formal recognition of 
the anniversary of the memorable fight has 
done much to stimulate interest and extend 
knowledge of what American patriotism 
has been and ought to be. The day, even 
when not formally recognized as it has been 
by Massachusetts, has served throughout 
the Union this year as an appropriate date 
for the assembling of local chapters of many 
of the young or new patriotic orders, such as 
The Sons and Daughters of the Revolution, 
the Lyceum League, the Legion of Honor, 
and Boston saw a great rally of the Boys’ 
Brigade. Faneuil Hall sheltered the annual 
national gathering of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution, where a descendant of Carroll of 
Virginia vied with Governor Greenhalge 
of Massachusetts in uttering sentiments of 
loyalty to American ideals, and My Mary- 
land blended with Yankee Doodle. Here 
and elsewhere the old spirit of independ- 
ence and fraternity was breathed forth, and 
defiance hurled at the bosses who corrupt 
our legislatures and cities. Tom Platt is 
the typical hated ruler now, not George III. 
And in order that our citizens in London 
might be in harmony with their brethren at 
home, the newly created American Society 
had a banquet at which Ambassadors 
Bayard and Eustis spoke, the latter coming 
from Paris to say some plain things to 
those of his compatriots who either dis- 
grace or disown their native land as soon as 
they plant feet on European soil. 

Sound Currency. 

The replies made by Hon. Mr. Bland and 
Governor Altgeld of Illinois to the letter of 
President Cleveland respecting the neces- 
sity of uniting men of all parties in favor 
of honest money and a sound currency sys- 
tem have revealed clearly the marked dif- 
ferences of opinion in the Democratic party, 
and proved how potential is the word of 
Mr. Cleveland; for it seems likely now 
that, despite the vagueness of the language 
used by him, his last utterance, especially if 
it is to be interpreted as it has been by Sec- 
retary Morton of the Cabinet, will be as his- 
toric a document as his message of 1887, in 
which he gave his party a theory of tariff 
reform to rally around or be lost. Chicago 
during the past week has seen an organiza- 
tion of Illinois Democrats who agree with 
President Cleveland and disagree with 
Governor Altgeld. Secretary Morton has 
come out flat footed in favor of gold mon- 
ometallism, and Mr. Carlisle is expected 
to reflect Mr. Cleveland’s views at a great 
meeting of Southern business men to be 
held in Memphis next month. Senator Al- 
lison of Iowa, in an interview on the situa- 
tion, has taken pains to deny the alleged in- 
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jurious effects of the so-called demonetiza- 
tion of silver by the United States in 1873, 
and shown that to this extent at least he is 
not pandering to the sentiment around him, 
Secretary Carlisle has been denounced by 
the free silver men of Kentucky in session 
at Lexington, and the action of a caucus of 
Texan legislators makes it seem probable 
that the next Democratic State convention 
will declare in favor of free coinage of sil- 
ver at 16 to 1. These facts, together with 
recent conversions of prominent Western 
Republicans te the free silver platform, 
are ominous of the strife that is ahead. 
Meanwhile, the receipts of the national 
treasury diminish, notwithstanding the vol- 
ume of imports increases; an official esti- 
mate of the amount to be realized from the 
income tax puts it at less than $15,000,000; 
and nothing but an artificial arrangement 
bolstered up by a syndicate of bankers 
keeps us from shipping gold abroad and 
a possible failure of treasury resources. 

A Rise in Prices. 

While petroleum, cotton and beef have 
been rising to rates which might be sup- 
posed to gladden the heart of producers 
and sadden the spirit of consumers, the 
public and its servants have been ponder- 
ing whether the rise is due to a natural de- 
mand or an artificial cornering of the mar- 
ket. As to cotton the increase seems to 
have been normal and to be expected. But 
the officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture have gathered data respecting the 
number of beeves in this country, the price 
which American beef brings in London as 
over against its price in New York or 
Chicago, and the proportion of the in- 
creased price which the ranchman, middle- 
man and retail butcher receive. Theconclu- 
sions of the experts differ, butsome hold that 
there is no pronounced dearth of cattle, that 
London prices for American beef are far 
lower than those of New York, aad that the 
middlemen are the reapers of the profit, all 
of which is not conducive to a sweet spirit, 
or everlasting patience with or endurance 
of a state of business which makes such 
combinations possible. If it be true that 
the supply of crude petroleum, like that of 
natural gas, in this country is waning, then 
the recent fluctuations of the market are 
natural. But if it be not so then the flurry 
has all the marks of being a deep game of 
the giant monopoly, which has just corhe 
to terms with its Russian rival and par- 
celed out the trade of the world in their 
product. Mr. Lloyd in his book has 
opened people’s eyes to the influence of the 
Standard Oil Co., upon domestic affairs and 
politics, but the book yet has to be writ- 
ten which will show how universal is its 
range, how it deals with European and 
Asiatic powers and adapts its methods of 
bribery and coercion to its victims’ charac- 
teristics. 

Canada’s Future. 

Elsewhere we comment upon some of the 
features of the Canadian elections, The 
tide evidently is setting strongly against the 
Conservatives for two reasons: first, because 
they accepted the Roman Catholic horn of 
a dilemma and tried to force Manitoba to 
reintroduce sectarian schools; and, secondly, 
because of the unsatisfactory financial re- 
sults that have come to the confederation 
as the result of the policy of protection for 
which the Conservatives stand, Parliament 
has opened and already the animosities 
among the electors have been vented by 
their representatives, 
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The Pope and British Protestants. 

Leo XIII. is too great a personality, too 
able a diplomat and statesman to make it 
wise for any Protestant to ignore or despise 
any of his formal or informal utterances. 
He has chosen to disregard the advice of 
Cardinal Vaughn and other eminent British 
Roman Catholics and address an encyclical 
to ‘‘ English people who seek the unity of 
Christ in the unity of faith.’’ That is, not 
content with efforts to win back the schis- 
matics of the Orient, Leo XIII. is now ten- 
dering to the ritualistic wing of the An- 
glican Church propositions which, if it 
accept, may land it where many think it 
now really belongs—in the Roman fold. 
The full text of this important document 
is yet to be seen, and nothing but unsatis- 
factory abstracts have been cabled. If it 
contains more than generalities, prayers, 
wishes, then it must be considered se- 
riously, according to the measure of the 
concessions made and the conditions im- 
posed, But if it simply reiterates the his- 
toric position of the Roman Church, if it de- 
mands everything and concedes nothing, it 
will not stir Nonconformity a hair’s breadth 
and scarcely cause more than passing in- 
terest in the Anglican fold. In any case, 
however, it will be an historic document, 
and the voice and the message tell of a 
world-wide interest in the subject of Chris- 
tian unity. 

Turkey and the United States. 

The cruiser San Francisco has arrived off 
Smyrna. Admiral Kirkland has visited the 
governor of the province, conferred with the 
United States consul, and let it be known, 
doubtless, that any more interferences of an 
unfriendly sort by Turkish officials or sub- 
jects with American citizens will not be 
tolerated. The cruiser Marblehead lies off 
Beyrout, and we hope the proximity of 
these vessels will put some lime in the back- 
bone of our minister at Constantinople, Mr. 
Terrell, for the recently published book of 
the correspondence of our State Department 
during the past year shows that he needs it. 
From this same source of information we 
learn that Turkey has endeavored to induce 
the United States to suppress papers pub- 
lished by Armenians in the United States. 
Unwilling to accept Secretary Gresham's 
first refusal as final, the Turkish minister 
renewed his request, not only for the sup- 
pression of the journals but for the arrest 
and delivery to Turkish authorities of the 
editors, saying, ‘‘ The Sublime Porte hopes 
that the Government of the United States, 
in regard for the sentiments of friendship 
which it constantly testifies to it, will be 
pleased not to persist in refusing the extra- 
dition of the persons in question.” But 
Secretary Gresham did and does persist, 
and this action, together with other similar 
assertions of the intention of the United 
States to protect its citizens, notably Mr. 
Gresham's letter respecting the Seferiades 
ease, in which he said to Mr. Terrell: 

This Government, while abundantly show- 
ing its disposition to respect the sovereign 
rights of Turkey in regard to the exclusion or 
expulsion of objectionable aliens, as aliens, 
has repeatedly made its position known touch- 
ivg any possible claim of Turkey to punish its 
former subjects on the ground of their having 
embraced American citizenship under the due 
operation of our laws. Such a pretension will 
not be acquiesced in, and you will earnestly 
eontest it should it be seriously put forward, 
doubtless have had much to do with mak- 
ing life a serious and dangerous matter for 
Americans in interior Turkey during the 
past year. Firmness at Washington needs 
to be imitated by our representatives in 
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Turkey. When it is not, our citizens there 
suffer doubly. 
Japan the Victor. 

Japan is shrewdly keeping the terms of 
the treaty signed at Shimoneski, April 15, 
secret. Until she does give it forth it is 
useless to speculate very positively upon the 
details or the future. And yet so many and 
persistent have been the misrepresentations 
of the compact that Japan has declared offi- 
cially that no offensive or defensive alliance 
with China has been formed, and it affirms 
that no exclusive commercial advantages 
have been asked for or granted. Whatever 
has been won has been won for Europe and 
America as well as for Japan. Semi-official 
utterances from Russia and Germany indi- 
cate some likelihood of interposition by Eu- 
rope, but England has not spoken officially or 
semi-officially, and until she shows her hand 
any conjecture is useless, and if she declines 
to interfere Japan is not likely to change 
her plans materially. The armistice has 
been extended to May 8, and before that date 
much of gravest importance can and must 
happen. Japan’s most serious problem just 
now, as we have said before, is the pacifi- 
cation of the war party at home, the sup- 
pression of opposition in the press and 
in parliament. The people may not see 
that the moderation of Count Ito’s states- 
manship has greater value to Japan than 
the valor and strategy of any of her gener- 
als. We are told now that the assassin of 
Li Hung Chang was one of a band of con- 
spirators ramifying throughout the empire, 
and that his spirit of violence is typical of 
that which governs certain classes that the 
Government must face and extinguish if 
necessary. And to further this end the 
mikado has spoken in a proclamation full 
of praise, warning and aspiration. He 
warns his people against vanity and conceit, 
and sets forth the necessity of modesty, 
humility, education and self-restraint, if 
the highest civilization is to come to Japan. 
Forgiveness and friendship, not insult and 
hatred, for the foreigner he pleads for, and 
says he will insist upon having. 


The Discovery of an Unknown Race. 

Prof. Flinders Petrie, who has few peers 
as an Egyptologist, has just returned to 
London after three months of exploration 
near Thebes, and he brings with him the 
tangible proof of a story the like of which 
the world at large and arch#ologists and 
historians in particular do not have served 
up every day to tickle their appetites. A 
buried city has been found whose inhabi- 
tants, houses, utensils, customs were un- 
like the Egyptians of any period. They 
lived probably about 3000 B. C. and pre- 
sumably are of the race that overthrew the 
old Egyptian kingdom and produced the 
dark age of the seventh and eighth dynas- 
ties. In stature they were unusually tall, 
in facial contour resembling the Libyan 
and Amorite type, and the condition of 
some of the remains found in the ceme- 
teries indicates a religious ceremonial which 
must have included cannibalism, Notraces 
of the art of writing have been discovered 
and drawing and sculpture were in a rude 
state, but in the making of pottery, bead- 
work and the working of copper and flint 
they seem to have been exceptionally pro- 
ficient, the pottery also indicating relation- 
ship with the Amorites. Professor Petrie 
also found in the course of his tour superb 
flints made by men who dwelt on the high 
plateaus along the Nile ages before the 
men of whom history speaks. It is need- 
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less to emphasize the significance of this 
news from London. We wait to see 
whether, as in so many other instances, it 
confirms or illuminates some page of the 
revealed Word and, if so, how. 


_ 


IN BRIEF. 
The four full-page pictures in this issue of 
scenes in Egypt give a special interest te Dr. 
Dunning’s letter. 





Does anybody who appreciates the wise use 
made of Patriot’s Day, to stimulate in our 
young people and turn to practical account 
sentiments of devotion to country, really re- 
gret that the so-called Fast Day has ceased to 
be? 





The account in this issue of the rescuing in 
midocean, by the steamship Normannia, of 
the crew of a sinking vessel is from the pen 
of Mr. Whittemore, the publisher of The Con- 
gregationalist, who was an eye-witness of the 
exciting event. 





First Canon and then Archdeacon of West- 
minster and now Dean of Canterbury—suoh is 
the record made by F. W. Farrar, who is se 
widely known and inonored on both sides the 
Atlantic. But for his outspokenness and 
catholicity he long ago would have been made 
a bishop. 





Prof. Graham Taylor evidently believes that 
in order to apply Christianity we must do 
something more than meet in conventiens 
and talk about it. When a man moves his 
family into an unpleasant quarter of the city 
for the sake of exerting a larger influence it 
is evident that he means business. 





The Christian Leader says there is no forma! 
statement of Universalism, and that “the 
difficulty in formulating Universalism is in 
the fact that it is true!’’ Universalism is the 
Leader’s idea of Christianity, is it not? And 
Christianity is trae. Therefore it cannet be 
stated in terms! If the Leader proposes te 
maintain this ground, it is likely to find that 
it has taken a large contract. 





No man can tell when or where he is te have 
an opportunity which will be decisive for his 
future. The undenominational Church of the 
Strangers in New York, to which Dr. Deems 
ministered so acceptably, has recently called 
a pastor from the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, whose introduction consisted, it is 
said, of a short talk which he made at a 
prayer meeting which he happened to attend 
in this church when in New York last fall. 





The more the hearers of Dr. Parkhurst’s ring- 
ing address before the Boston Congregational 
Club last week reflect upon it the better they 
like it, and it was sufficiently enjoyed at the 
time of delivery, as frequent applause showed. 
It was one of those addresses whose sparkling 
sentences stick like burrs to the mind and 
rouse all the latent patriotism and moral pur- 
pose within one. We congratalate Philadel- 
phia on the prospective pleasure it is seon te 
have of hearing this address. 





The National Divorce Reform League is not 
continually foisting itself upon public atten- 
tion, but it does need some resources where- 
with to carry on its work, and though it 
is economically managed it has su fered a 
diminution of gifts during recent months. 
Small gifts from a large number of indi- 
viduals, or an occasional gift from a church or 
a society within a church, would bring a 
sufficient revenue to relieve its officers from 
anxiety for the future. William G. Benedict, 
610 Atlantic Ave., Boston, is the treasurer, 
and gifts may be sent to him or to Rev. 8. W. 
Dike, LL. D., Auburndale, Mass. 
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Not so fast, good friends of The London 
Christian World. The intimation in a recent 
jasue that Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline is 
likely to become pastor of the new and im- 
portant Congregational church in West Hamp- 
atead is, we are glad to say, an entirely 
erroneous inference from the fact that this 
well-known American divine has consented 
to preach the sermon on the opening Sunday 
and to remain with them for several subse- 
quent Sundays. Dr. Thomas is, we trust and 
believe, permanently rooted on American soil. 





A “Chinese mock marriage, accompanied 
by Chinese instrumental music,’’ was adver- 
tised recently to be held in the parish house 
of a prominent New York church for the ben- 
efit of the Sunday school of the Chinese Guild 
of the parish. This is hardly the best way 
to teach the Chinese in America Christianity 
or the Christian idea of the seriousness of 
marriage. The entertaininent was probably 
more innocent than the title, but in these 
days of divorce scandal and relaxing moral 
ideals the church cannot afford to mix itself 
ap with anything which treats marriage mock- 
ingly. 





We report elsewhere the action of the Men- 
don Conference in regard to Rev. N. T. Dyer 
and the Congregational church in Medfield, 
and the oppressive and injurious course of the 
jocal partner of Messrs. Searle, Dailey & Co. 
toward that church and its pastor. The 
strong language of the resolutions is fully 
justified and the proposal that each church in 
the conference make a contribution in aid of 
the Medfield church is wise and fraternal. 
If necessary this suggestion should be fol- 
lowed also beyond the bounds of the confer- 
ence. The whole Congregational body should 
stand loyally by the Medfield church, at what- 
ever cost, until its emergency is ended. 





The late Professor Dana of Yale lived long 
enongh to see the dawning of a new era in 
which the man of science is to be much more 
respectful to the man of religious faith than the 
average scientist has been during the past two 
or three decades. Professor Dana, like Agassiz, 
Guyot and Le Conte, never lost his Christian 
faith or his strong belief in a personal God. 
He never had to tread the weary, barren circle 
trod by Romanes and so clearly set forth in the 
book just edited by Canon Gore. To Profes- 
sor Dana, ‘‘ God,” as he said in a sentiment 
given to an autograph collector just before 
his death, ‘‘ is a being of infinite power, equal 
to sustaining and wielding all nature. But 
not only this; he is a being of active power 
actually sustaining and wielding all nature. 
For power not active is not power; it = 0.” 





The proposition of the Holland Society in 
New York to erect in some public place a 
statue of William the Silent has disturbed 
The Catholic Review, which objects on the 
alleged ground that even if William were a 
“hero of the Reformation,” he abandoned Ro- 
manism only “for political and anti-Spanish 
motives,’ and reluctantly at that. Whether 
this be true or not, he certainly was one of 
the most conspicuous and influential men of 
his age. There is good sense in its suggestion 
that a statue of some early Dutch governor of 
New Amsterdam, i.e., New York, would be 
quite as appropriate in that city. But to 
declare that the Holland Society “ has under- 
taken to insult the feelings of a very large 
proportion of the citizens”’ by proposing a 
statue of William the Silent is absurd. 





We publish this week the last of Dr. Cree- 
gan’s instructive series on the Great Mission- 
aries of the Church. There have been eight 
n all, the subjects being Patteson, Coan, 
Goodell, Carey, Schauffler, Neesima, Hanning- 
ton, Bridgman. It is a widely representative 
group as respects tields. The islands of the 
Pacific, Turkey, Africa, India, Japan and 
China having been brought before us, and 
men of radically different training and tem- 
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perament being depicted. Yet they were one 
in their devotion to Jesus Christ, and the 
world still feels the effects of their heroic 
labors. As from time to time these sketches 
have appeared, each has been reprinted in 
pamphlet form by the American Board, from 
whose publishing department copies can be 
obtained, but persons desiring to preserve 
them in a mvre durable form will be glad that 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. are to issue at 
once a book containing them. 





To what extent those who furnish literature 
for news stands should exercise censorship 
over the literature there dealt ont to the 
public is a question which continues to ex- 
cite discussion, owing partly to the recent 
discrimination in Ireland against the February 
copy of the English Review of Reviews con- 
taining generous citations from Grant Allen’s 
last novel. We were in error in stating two 
weeks ago that the firm which has placed 
an embargo upon the Review, so far as the 
railway stands of Ireland are concerned, is 
composed of Roman Catholics. On the con- 
trary, Messrs. Eason & Son, who bought out 
not long ago the monopoly possessed by 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, are well known 
Congregationalists, the senior member, Charles 
Eason, being active in religious enterprises in 
Dublin, where his home is. He occasionally 
visits this country and evinces much interest 
in all forms of philanthropic and Christian 
work. Certainly, high moral ideals govern 
his attitude toward Grant Allen’s unwhole- 
some story, and we would that all the public 
book stands of Christendom were as vigilantly 
guarded in the interests of morality and reli- 
gion. 

There is a clergyman in Boston so modest 
that we feel it a duty to aid him to speak for 
himself! Following isa somewhat abbreviated 
transcript ef the advertisement found in last 
Saturday’s papers: 

—— Temple.—Spring opening tomorrow. 
The pastor will begin a course of sermons on 
The Life of Christ!!! The object of this 
series is the re-establishment of the divinity 
of our Saviour in New England in general and 
in Boston in particular ; that divinity has been 
seriously assailed to the paralyzation of the 
churches, the emasculation of virtue and pol- 
lution of the people. The return of Christ to 
his New England throne will give a virile 
vigor to Christianity such as it has not pos- 
sessed since the usurpation of Aryanism [sic] 
and pegere Patriotic religion, 2.30 P. m. P. 
S. C. E.,6 p.m. Grand sacred concert, led 
by —— orchestra and octo-quartet, 7. P. Mm. 
The pastor will give a prelude on Trilbyism 
and Romanism, 7 Pp. Mm. Miss M— L 
will sing The Snow White Heart, after which 
the pastor will preach on Hearts of Various 
Kinds!!! ! An opportunity will then be given 
to all hearts to find heaven. 





The Christian religion can stand a good 
deal, as its survival through ‘the centuries 
demonstrates, but no more serious strain is 
put upon itin its appeal to thoughtful and rev- 
erent men than such a flamboyant religious 
circus poster as this. 





The New York Times recently made a state- 
ment about “ Rey. Dr. I. H. B. Headly, un- 
til recently pastor of the fashionable Congre- 
gationalist church of Elmwood, Providence, 
R. I.” It calls him “a prominent convert” 
from Congregationalism, and quotes thus 
from remarks of his to the Baptist ministers 
of New York about his change into their de- 
nomination: 

I was driven to it by the condition of the 
theological teaching of the Congregation- 
alists. As rats are said to desert a sinking 
ship, I have felt that I must abandon a sect 
whose true evangelical doctrine is thrown to 
the winds. It has got so now that the query 
is, “ How long does a Congregationalist need 
to be saved?” I can no longer stay inachurch 
where the Bible is cast away. I want a re- 
ligion where I ean believe in the Good Book 
from cover to cover. 

Some of our readers will recognize the per- 
son referred to as Rev. I. H. B. Headley. His 
name has been on the list of Congregational 
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ministers since 1877, excepting in 1879-80 and 
1887, when he may have been experimenting 
in other denominations. His only pastorate 
among us was a dozen years ago in 1883-4. 
It was with the Elmwood church, and it 
lasted less thanthirteen months. Mr. Headley 
also is on record as having supplied the church 
in Rowley, Mass., for some months in 1877 
and that in Sonth Coventry, Ct., similarly in 
1882. At other times he has had nostated work 
but has preached considerably for a few days 
or weeks at a time here or there, often as an 
evangelist, and we believe with some success. 
So far as we know, he is not a Doctor of 
Divinity. He has been a warm-hearted, 
well-meaning, impulsive young man, whose 
untrue and unkind utterances just quoted 
about the theology and practice of Congrega- 
tionalists his friends among us will be dis- 
posed to forgive, but whose departure from 
among us they will bear with equanimity. 


a 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Chicago City Missionary Society. 

The annual report shows that the year 
has been one of substantial progress. More 
than $27,000 have been raised and expended. 
Eight churches have been aided to new 
houses of worship and those of four other 
churches improved. The total additions 
during the year to the churches under the 
care of the society are 451 on confession of 
faith, and 358 by letter. During the twelve 
years of its existence the society has 
gathered 4,500 persons into forty-seven 
churches and more than 12,000 children 
into fifty-one Sunday schools. The 330,000 
for which it asks for the coming year ought 
to be obtained without difficulty. The new 
method by which this society looks after 
all the churches within the city limits and 
thus relieves the Home Missionary Society 
of any responsibility for their management 
is working admirably. With larger means 
at its command much more could be done. 
Relief stations in the center of the city 
might be established and promising fields 
occupied which for the present are utterly 
neglected. 


Closing Exercises at the Seminary. 

If we count the examinations as a part of 
the closing exercises of the seminary, we 
have been occupied with them for more 
than a week. The exercises proper began 
Sunday with a sermon by Professor Orr 
before the graduating class in the First 
Congregational Church, The subject, taken 
from Rev. 21, was The Glory of the City of 
God. The sermon was simple, clear, fer- 
vent and finely adapted to the occasion. It 
is a wonder that Professor Orr was able to 
preach at all, for in the afternoon he had 
been taken to the Armour Mission, the Bo- 
hemian Mission and the Hull House, and in 
the morning, in the Union Park Church, he 
had preached a sermon which charmed al) 
who heard it on The Eternity of Christ’s 
Words. The closing lecture, the third on 
The Ritschlian Theology, was given Monday 
morning at 11 a. m., in the lecture-room of 
the Union Park Church in place of the reg 
ular Ministers’ Meeting. The Presbyterian 
ministers adjourned their meeting in order 
to be with us. This last lecture was like 
those which preceded it—elear and fair 
Professor Orr does not believe that Ritsch- 
lianism, either in the form it was presented 
by its founder, or in the less objectionable 
forms of some of his pupils, has come to 
stay. Hethinks it contradictory, in some «i 
its fundamental principles, to the prim 
instincts of human nature as well as 
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direct statements of the Scriptures. While 
admitting the good work which Herrman, 
Kaftan and Harnack have done, he thinks 
Bender of Bonn, who is a terror to the 
school in Germany, is the most logical of 
all in carrying out the teachings of Ritschl. 
It would not be easy to report these lectures 
except stenographically. It is enough to 
say that added to the hearty resolution of 
thanks passed by the audience was a re- 
quest to the distinguished lecturer that he 
prepare them for the press as soon as his 
engagements allow. It is rare that a 
stranger comes into one’s home or social 
circle and so captivates all hearts as Dr. 
Orr has done. While his lectures have 
proved him a great philosophical thinker, 
a master in the art of statement, an earnest, 
evangelical Christian, they have borne wit- 
ness also to his perfect fairness to those 
whose opinion he controverts and to his 
confidence that the fundamental truths of 
revelation are in no danger of being over- 
thrown. It was a sorrow to us all to bid 
him good-by. If Mr. McKenzie, who has 
been elected to the chair of systematic 
theology, is at all like his fellow-towusman, 
whom we have so delighted to hear, the 
seminary is indeed to be congratulated. 

Monday evening Prof. R. A. Jernberg and 
Prof. W. B. Chamberlain were inaugurated, 
the former to work in the Scandinavian de- 
partment, the latter to the chair of music 
and elocution. Rev. H.C. Simmons charged 
Professor Jernberg, and Dr. J. G. John- 
son Professor Chamberlain. The ordaining 
prayers were by Professor Boardman and 
President Fisk, respectively. The subject 
of Professor Jernberg’s address, which was 
full of originality and power, was A Nation 
in the Loom: the Scandinavian Fiber in 
Our Social Fabric. Professor Chamberlain 
spoke of the part which the liturgical ele- 
ment has in the work of a successful min- 
ister. 

Tuesday and Wednesday, with the excep- 
tion of the evenings, were given up to the 
alumni institute, which occupied two days 
instead of one. The first day was devoted 
to the presentation of topics by men whom 
the alumni desired to hear, viz., Dr. E. P. 
Goodwin on Abiding in Christ, Dr. L. L. 
West on The Duty of the Church to Apply 
Sociological Principles in Its Work, Dr. 
Willard Scott on The Soul’s Accord with 
Christ, and Dr. J. H. Barrows on Christ as 
the World’s Saviour. Dr. Barrows gave a 
brief account of the lectures which he pro- 
poses to deliver in India on the Haskell 
Foundation of the University of Chicago. 
No missionary need fear lest they com- 
promise the principles of Christianity, or 
prove anything but helpful to his work. 

At the annual banquet in the parlors of 
the First Church addresses were given by 
Dr. J. B. Gregg and President Slocum of 
Colorado Springs, Dr. Boardman and Presi- 
dent Fisk. Dr. Savage spoke of his having 
attended every Commencement of the sem- 
inary, and detailed very delightfully his 
reminiscences of its early days. Dr. Good- 
win spoke with his accustomed tenderness 
and eloquence. Dr, Orr also spoke briefly. 

The papers presented and discussed on 
Wednesday were of a nature to tax their 
hearers to the utmost. Prof. A. C. Zenos of 
McCormick Seminary read a paper on The 
Value of the Study of Historical Theology 
to the Pastor, Professor Terry of the Meth- 
odist Seminary on the Practical Value of 
the Study of Systematic Theology, at the 
close of which Professor Boardman, heart- 
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ily approving the positions of Professor 
Terry, spoke emphatically of the funda- 
mental position which systematic theology 
must occupy in the mind of any well-fur- 
nished minister. Prof. G. H. Gilbert traced 
the history and mission of Biblical theol- 
ogy. Prof. A. W. Small of the University 
of Chicago delivered an address on The Im- 
portance of the Study of Sociology, if one 
would be able to present a gospel adapted 
to the wants of society as it now is and ever 
will be. Last of all, but by no means least 
interesting, came a paper by Dr. Orr on the 
Relations Between Faith and Reason, in 
which he proved very clearly that there 
need be no conflict between them. 

The graduating exercises in the Union 
Park Church Wednesday evening were 
largely attended. The addresses were care- 
fully prepared, thoroughly memorized and 
pronounced so distinctly that there was no 
difficulty in catching every word uttered. 
This was due in great measure to the ex- 
cellent work of Professor Chamberlain. 
Forty-four young men received degrees. 
Rev. W. F. Day of Los Angeles and Rev. 
J. W. Bradshaw of Ann Arbor, graduates 
of the seminary, were made doctors of 
divinity. Mr. B. S. Winchester was ap- 
pointed fellow and will study abroad two 
years. The musical part of the program 
was especially rich. 

Easter Services. 

Rarely do we have a finer day than last 
Sunday proved to be in Chicago. The 
churches were crowded to overflowing. 
While the musical programs and the floral 
offerings were more striking in the Roman 
Catholic and the Episcopal than in the 
other churches, there was no failure on the 
part of the latter to pay due honor to 
the day of the resurrection. At Dr. Noble’s 
and at Dr. Withrow’s church the children 
of the Sunday schools gathered in full force 
to sing, recite selections and listen to words 
appropriate to the occasion. 

The Demise of a Great Journalist. 

In the sudden death at New York of 
James W. Scott, editor and proprietor of 
the Times-Herald and the Evening Post, 
Chicago has met with a loss from which it 
will not be easy to recover. The son of a 
journalist, Mr. Scott had no higher am- 
bition than to become owner and manager 
of a great city daily. This ambition had 
been completely gratified only a few weeks 
ago. Worn out by the negotiations which 
gave him the control of the Times in addi- 
tion to that of the Herald and the Post, he 
had gone to New York on his way to Old 
Point Comfort for a brief rest, apparently 
in good health and with many years of 
activity before him. Born in 1849, he had 
little more than reached his prime. He 
was a social favorite everywhere, and al- 
though firm in his political notions he 
made no enemies in his way of expressing 
them. The funeral services were in Grace 
Episcopal Church Thursday afternoon, with 
an address by Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus. 

Social Problems to Have an Airing. 

Next Monday night will be Social Settle- 
ment Night. The speakers will be Mr. 
Percy Alden of Mansfield House, East Lon- 
don, and Rev. A. Holden Byles of Hanley, 
Eng. Mr. Alden will give an account of 
his work in London, and Mr. Byles will 
tell his hearers about the Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon service. This will be fitting in- 
troduction to the spring session of the 
School of Economics next week in the As- 
sembly Hall of the residence of the Chicago 
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Commons, under the leadership of Prof. 
Graham Taylor. The sessions will begin 
with a meeting of the ministers, who are to 
spend next Monday in the residence as a 
day of retreat, conference and prayer. In 
order that the settlement may lack no ele- 
ment of success, Professor Taylor has de- 
cided with his family to move to the Com- 
mons and cast in his lot with the people 
whose homes are within reach of its influ- 
ence. Surely in this self-sacrifice for 
Christ’s sake Professor Taylor ought to 
have the sympathy of all who claim to be 
Christians and such pecuniary assistance 
from those whose hearts are in this work 
of applying the principles of the gospel to 
present social conditions. 


Chicago, April 20. FRANKLIN, 


FROM LONDON. 
Welsh Disestablishment. 

A stranger who heard the shout of tri- 
umph with which the announcement of the 
Government majority of forty-four for the 
second reading of the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill was received in the House of 
Commons might have supposed that the 
connection of Cambria’s ancient church 
with the state would be sundered forth- 
with. That, however, is not the British 
method. Days and days have yet to be con- 
sumed in discussion of the measure line by 
line in committee, then it will be read a 
third time and then—be promptly rejected 
by the Lords. That is the British method. 
Of course the disestablishment cause will 
be greatly strengthened by the passing of 
the bill in the House of Commons, and there 
is no doubt that it, or a kindred bill, will 
eventually become law, but these time- 
wasting processes, which are inevitable 
under our present constitution, sadly try 
the progressive mind. Although thirty-one 
out of the thirty four Welsh representatives 
support the Government, The Times calmly 
observes that the division has “ no practical 
significance whatever,’’ and all the Tory 
papers pretend to believe that the Govern- 
ment is playing a game of make believe for 
election purposes. 

Such are the beautiful results of the party 
system. Inthe judgment of the impartial, 
the Government measure is equitable and 
even generous. Ultimately, the question is 
one of property. At first blush there might 
seem to be some slight justification for 
characterizing disendowment as spoliation, 
or, as The Pall Mall Gazette genially calls 
it, ‘co-operative plunder.’’ But it must be 
remembered that the bill will not touch pri- 
vate benefactions created since 1703; that 
the £279,000 annual revenue that it actually 
proposes to dispose of will be applied to 
purposes that, hitherto dubbed secular, are 
coming to be regarded as essentially reli- 
gious, such as care of the sick, technical 
and higher education, provision of halls, 
institutes, libraries, museums, art galleries, 
laborers’ dwellings and allotments; and that 
the disestablished church will be left in un- 
disturbed possession of the cathedrals so 
long as they are kept in properrepair. The 
justification, the necessity, for the diversion 
of certain ancient benefactions was well 
illustrated by Mr. Albert Spicer, M. P., the 
well-known Congregational layman, who, as 
one of the few Nonconformist church ward- 
ens, has to administer an endowment origi- 
nally left for the burning of heretics. If 
Mr. Spicer had lived at the time the bequest 
was made he would, of course, have been 
burned himself. 
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Mr. Chamberlain Decadent. 

One thing the Welsh debates have cer- 
tainly done—established the reputation of 
Mr. Home Secretary Asquith, who has charge 
of the measure. His star has steadily risen, 
as has declined that of Mr. Chamberlain, 
whose place in the Liberal party Mr. As- 
quith may be regarded as having taken, 
and against whom he has conspicuously 
scored in recent parliamentary duels. When 
the division was being taken Mr, Chamber- 
lain, whose agile performances as a political 
tight-rope dancer excite the wonder of the 
whole country, was the cynosure of all eyes; 
it was universally regarded as a crucial 
point in his remarkable career. Momenta- 
rily arresting the interesting occupation of 
swallowing what used to be called his prin- 
ciples, he voted with the Government, al- 
though the fact that only one of his party 
accompanied him lends color to the report 
that he instructed his few followers to 
abstain. 

The Armenian Horrors. 

The news that Mr. Gladstone returned 
from the Riviera ‘‘ boiling with indignation’’ 
at the Armenian atrocities encouraged the 
hope that he would follow up his restrained 
speech of some months ago with a more 
emphatic and outspoken declaration against 
the horrors whose reality can no longer be 


doubted. The ex-premier has not yet re-. 


sponded to the widespread desire that he 
should, either in the House of Commons or 
at a public meeting, voice the feelings of 
the nation, but the lengthy interview he 
had immediately upon his return to Eng- 
land with the secretary of the Anglo-Ar- 
menian Association strengthens the belief 
that ere long he will make a pronounce- 
ment. The Porte fears more than any other 
the voice that denounced with such telling 
effect the Bulgarian atrocities, and it is said 
that the sultan has been so foolish as to 
call upon the British Government for a 
disavowal of Mr. Gladstone’sspeech. _Mean- 
time the indignation of the British people 
deepens day by day. As tale after tale of 
unspeakable horror reaches this country, it 
is felt that immediate action should be 
taken without waiting for the report of the 
commission. The difficult situation of the 
queen’s advisers and the necessity for cir- 
cumspect action are fully recognized, but, 
on the other hand, the British Government 
is being roundly censured for suppressing 
the consular reports. It is creditable to the 
Church of England that High Churchmen 
like Canon Scott Holland and Canon Gore 
have not lagged behind Dr. Clifford, Dr. 
Horton and Mr. Price Hughes, in whose 
churches indignation meetings have been 
held in protesting against these appalling 
outrages and calling for the resolute inter- 
vention of the Imperial Government. Pro- 
fessor Thoumaian, the ‘“‘ pardoned’”’ Arme- 
nian, who has pleaded the cause of his 
country from many Free Church pulpits, 
does not hesitate to assert that a recent 
massacre was ordered by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment itself. The country is at a loss to 
understand why, after the British Foreign 
Secretary has assured a deputation that 
waited upon him in the interests of Ar- 
menia of his ‘* firmest, strongest and warm- 
est sympathy,’’ the cabinet to which he 
belongs does not take some prompt and 
definite action. 


Federation of Nonconformists. 

In the degree in which Christians recog- 
nize, as they are coming to do, that organic 
reunion of the churches is impracticable, 
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even if desirable, are they eager for feder- 
ation, at least among Nonconformists, The 
Free Church Congress, which owes its in- 
ception to Dr. Mackennal, is a distinct ad- 
vance in this direction. The third annual 
assembly, just held at Birmingham, met on 
the representative basis agreed to at the 
previous conference, the delegates being 
chosen by the local Nonconformist councils 
which have recently sprung into existence 
and are rapidly multiplying all over the 
country, and the congress having power 
to act in the name of the 5,000 churches 
represented. These local councils consist 
of the Nonconformist ministers in a town 
or district who combine for united action 
on social matters and religious work com- 
mon to all denominations, Taking the Lon- 
don Nonconformist Council as a type, it 
aims to steer clear of directly political 
questions, but does not hesitate to issue 
manifestoes for the guidance of electors 
at county council, school board and other 
municipal elections, where great moral and 
educational issues are at stake, 

The Free Church Congress is thus the out- 
come of a widespread desire to substitute 
the co-operative for the competitive spirit, 
and to minimize the overlapping of churches 
of different denominations whose aims are 
kindred. In his brilliant presidential ad- 
dress Dr. Berry defined the aims of the 
Congress as (1) the exaltation of the liv- 
ing Christ; (2) the promotion of the New 
Testament doctrine of the church; and (3) 
the liberation of religion from state control. 
At the Birmingham assembly, which opened 
with a united communion, practically all 
the free churches, including Bible Christians 
and Plymouth Brethren, were represented, 
Unitarians being the only absentees. Their 
exclusion was regarded by some critics as 
displaying a lack of catholicity, but Dr. 
Berry insists that this action results as 
much from respect for the conscientious 
convictions of Unitarians as from loyalty 
to evangelical principles, the point of dif- 
ference being of such vital importance as to 
render union impracticable. Certain it is 
that if Unitarians had been included the 
congress, by the withdrawal of other bodies, 
would have been robbed of its representative 
character. Papers, including one on Bibli- 
cal criticism, were read, and resolutions 
passed on Welsh disestablishment, the Arme- 
nian atrocities, the slave trade, local option, 
etc. Mr. Price Hughes was elected presi- 
dent of the congress for 1896. 


An Afternoon with Miss Willard. 

As Miss Willard was suffering from the 
effects of influenza on her arrival in this 
country, where a hearty reception always 
awaits her, she has secluded herself in one 
of Lady Henry Somerset’s country resi- 
dences, and intends to make no public ap- 
pearance until the convention of the W. C. 
T. U. in June, which promises to be the 
greatest temperance demonstration ever held 
in this country. Miss Willard has provided 
herself with a bicycle and hopes to enjoy 
rides in the Surrey lanes whilst the public 
is reading her new book, A Wheel Within a 
Wheel: or, How I Learned the Bicycle. It 
was refreshing to hear Miss Willard disavow 
sympathy with the advanced new women, 
who affect a tone of indulgent superiority 
toward the ‘‘child-man” and talk about 
‘‘spanking proper principles’’ into him. 
She grieves over recent productions of 
woman novelists, and unsparingly condemns 
Mr. Grant Allen’s Woman Who Did. Miss 
Willard disapproves of the Colorado legis- 
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lation raising the age of consent to twenty- 
one, on the ground that undue responsibil- 
ity is thrown on the male offender, who 
may be very young. Although Miss Wil- 
lard and Lady Henry Somerset are almost 
inseparable, the American lady cannot make 
up her mind to settle in this country. 

A Live Church. 

Dr. Pentecost’s London ministry is an il- 
lustration of what may be done by an ener- 
getic man infusing life into a languishing 
cause. The air of stately somnolence that 
pervaded Marylebone Church prior to the 
doctor’s advent has yielded to a spirit of 
activity that is continually finding some 
new work to do. The transformation of 
the interior of the building—brightness, 
cheerfulness and comfort having banished 
dullness, oppression and stiffness—has its 
counterpart in a revived and extended con- 
gregational as well as pastoral ministry. 
Large as is the church building, several ad- 
jacent houses have had to be utilized to 
accommodate the constantly multiplying 
societies and meetings. Amongst the agen- 
cies recently started are Fishers of Men, 
open air mission and the King’s Daughters, 
led by Miss Pentecost. After the Sunday 
evening service a meeting is held for spir- 
itual ingathering, at which Lord Overtoun 
has several times presided. Five hundred 
working men recently sat down to tea at 
Dr. Pentecost’s invitation, and the result is 
a society called Our Men, which meets 
weekly. It is not surprising that Dr. Pen- 
tecost, who has just returned from a holiday 
in Florence, where he was attacked by in- 
fluenza, has been unable to repeat his first 
year’s achievement, when the church rev- 
enue was increased by £1,500. The falling 
of the offering this year to between £500 
and £800 of what it has been the last two 
years may suggest that there is danger of 
forcing the growth and benevolence even of 
a church. On the other hand, times have 
been hard and the winter exceptionally se- 
vere, Dr. Pentecost has never known since 
his settlement in London so many cases of 
sickness at one time as there have been 
recently. 

London, April 10. ALBION, 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 
The Liquor Question. 

At the present time the parliaments of 
the various Australian colonies are out of 
session, and the newspapers, relieved of the 
pressure which they cause upon their space, 
are able to give their attention to subjects 
which commonly receive but scant recogni- 
tion from them. Just now the Sydney 
Daily Telegraph is giving its attention to 
‘*bad liquor.’’ The thorough-going teeto- 
taler includes under this designation all 
forms of alcoholic liquor, but the Daily 
Telegraph means adulterated forms of it. 
‘Private Bars.”’ 

For some time the Telegraph has waged 
war against “‘ private bars.”” Thisisasystem 
of sub letting carried on in connection with 
the hotels, Portions of the premises are 
sub-let as ‘‘ private bars.’”’ No one pretends 
to doubt what is the real meaning of the 
term. ‘‘A private bar’’ is an assignation 
house in disguise. We are assured that 
they are illegal, and yet, mysterious to re- 
late, despite deputations to the government, 
representations to the police, leading articles 
in the newspapers and denunciations from 
the pulpit, there seems no perceptible di- 
minutionin their number or their villainous- 
ness. 
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An Australian Dr. Parkhurst Needed. 

All this, as has been remarked, is very 
mysterious. It is also very mysterious that 
in almost every case which comes before 
the licensing magistrates the bench seems 
bent on giving, if possible, a decision for 
the publican and against the police and the 
residents of the district who oppose the in- 
crease of public houses, The magistrates 
may be of immaculate virtue, and swayed 
by nothing more serious than the natural 
sympathy which the imbibers of strong 
waters may naturally be supposed to have 
with those who concoct and distribute 
them, but [ confess to a difficulty in mak- 
ing that theory work in so far as the police 
are concerned. If we had an Australian 
Dr. Parkhurst, a gentlemen given to mak- 
ing inquiries condemned by the authorities 
as quite impertinent, Iam much mistaken 
if some things would not come to light 
which would astonish the public not a little. 
Unpaid Magistrates. 

Australian municipal life is clean. Our 
eity and shire and borough councils know 
nothing of the corruption which has made 
Tammany a by-word over the civilized 
world. Some shady things no doubt are 
done by legislators. Now and again a case 
has come to light of a member of Parlia- 
ment taking a fee to use his influence in 
support of an elector’s or a company’s 
elaim. But there is no reason to suppose 
that these cases are common. There seems 
an earnest desire amongst leading Austral- 
asian statesmen to abolish, as far as possible, 
patronage in the making of public appoint- 
ments. The American doctrine of ‘‘the 
spoils to the victors’’ no political party 
would dare to avow open approval of. 
Finding or making “ billets’? for political 
supporters has to be done as secretly as 
possible. A charge of this kind, if sub- 
stantiated, would make a serious indict- 
ment against a government. Retrenchment 
is a word which for years past has been 
used asa rallying cry in political contests, 
and political patronage, of course, cannot 
consist with retrenchment. 

But one little bit of favoritism—a partic- 
ularly absurd kind of favoritism, too, sur- 
vives in the institution of unpaid ‘justices 
of the peace.”’ It is astonishing what a 
eraving the political partisan has to write 
J. P. after his name, 

A System That Works Badly. 

This system works badly in every way. In 
the first place those elected are chosen by 
favor of the ministry of the day, and usually 
are chosen simply and solely for political 
services, Many of them—it would probably 
be correct to say most of them—are grossly 
ignorant of the law, and are dependent for 
guidance upon the stipendiary magistrate 
or the clerk of the court for guidance in 
difficult cases. At the same time they have 
great powers placed in their hands, powers 
which, for the most part, they are wholly 
unqualified to exercise. Then the liquor 
party do what they can to get men in sym- 
pathy with the liquor traffic put on the 
J. P. list, and it has happened before now 
that a bench has been stuffed by J. P.’s in 
the liquor interest for the express purpose 
of giving a decision against the rights of 
the case. 

A Demand fcr Reform. 

So ‘it has come to pass that amongst 
thoughtful people a cry is beard for reform 
in the magistracy. Some would have the 
office made elective, but against this it has 
been urged that there would be no guaran- 
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tee of an improved bench, and the position 
of magistrate, instead of being lifted out of 
the mire of party politics, would be sunk 
deeper into it. 


The Coming Trouble in Politics. 

What may block federation and a good 
many other things in Parliament is the fric- 
tion between our upper and lower houses. 
The upper houses show signs of determined 
resistance against the taxation of property 
and the unimproved value of land. The 
democracy is bent on imposing such taxes, 
and sooner or later the issue must be fought 
out. When it is fought out the upper 
house will go under. 


Adult Suffrage. 

When I wrote last the question of woman 
suffrage had not quite got through in South 
Australia. Now it has got through. We 
have a population of about 4,000,000 in 
Australasia, New Zealand and South Aus- 
tralia supply about a fourth of that popula- 
tion, and they are under ‘‘adult suffrage.”’ 
When will the other three-fourths come in? 


Cheering News. 

The best news that has come to hand re- 
lates to the ‘‘ reconstructed banks,’’ Some 
eighteen months ago nearly all the Australian 
banks closed and ‘‘ reconstructed.’’ Grave 
doubts were expressed whether their share- 
holders would meet the calls which had to 
be made, and whether the depositors would 
get even interest on their deposits, much 
less a return of their money. However, the 
shareholders have met their calls, the de- 
positors have received their interest, like- 
wise considerable portions of their princi- 
pal, there is prospect of further returns of 
deposits, and with all this large stores of 
coin have been laid up. As might be ex- 
pected, therefore, there has been an advance 
in the price of bank shares, and the publi- 
cation of the facts just stated has encour- 
aged a hopefulness which will, in itself, be 
a great help to the restoration of prosperity. 
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WHAT I KNOW ABOUT AUDIENOES. 


BY REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT. 





The first words that came to me when I 
began this article were Shakespeare’s: 

Nature hath framed strange fellows in her 

time :—Some that will evermore peep through 
their eyes And laugh like parrots at a bag- 
piper, And others of such vinegar aspect 
That they'll not show their teeth in way of 
smile, Though Nestor swear the jest be laugh- 
able. 
However, these words apply to the ex- 
tremes only, but the extremes are in nearly 
all audiences. Some laugh first and think 
of the meaning after. Others turn the pa- 
thetic into a farce. Audiences are often 
like sheep following the first one that 
jumps the fence. The stern person who 
sits as stolid as a statue is a terrible damper 
on a beginner, who is likely to waste all his 
strength to subdue him. My experience 
has led me to drop him. Get your audience 
and you become a thousand man power and 
your solitary has to go with the flood. 

The intellect is nu match for the emotions, 
and all its vaunted strength gues down be- 
fore the ‘‘one touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin,’ and this applies to 
all audiences, no matter what the subject is 
under discussion; but there is a great differ- 
ence between an audience in church on Sun- 
day and the same people who have paid to 
hear a lecture. What will cause smiles and 
even laughter on Sunday will fall very flat 
to people who have paid twenty-five cents 
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to come in on Monday, simply because the 
thing said was in a pulpit and by a minister 
and on Sunday, too. 

Religious audiences differ from others in 
other respects. They invariably take the 
back seats and cannot be moved except by 
urgent request and coaxing, and then a few 
only will come forward. The same people 
will pay extra for a reserved seat at a lec- 
ture, for the very seats they will shun at 
another time. Nothing is so depressing te 
a speaker as this unwillingness to come te 
the front and the great gap of empty seats 
between him and his hearers, especially if 
the minister introducing you whispers, as 
you rise, ‘‘ Now you must make this audi- 
ence weep and laugh or I am undone.” 

An audience wound up to the highest 
pitch of expectation is a hard one to face, 
but if you have a message that stirs your 
own soul you need not care for king or 
kaiser. People used to say to me before | 
came to New England, You will find a very 
different condition of things when you 
speak there—cold, intellectual, hard te 
touch, etc.; all of which is simply non- 
sense. On account of the general diffusion 
of knowledge audiences are much the same 
in any center of population, but no better, 
warmer-hearted people to address can be 
found in the wide world than these same 
New Englanders. They do not send boxes 
and money to the front because of intellect 
so much as from warm hearts. I have 
heard applause oftener in New England 
than anywhere when some topic of interest 
had been touched with vigor. 

For an audience en rapport, compressed 
dynamite, give me the college students. Ne 
dissecting an argument needed. Before 
half the sentence is out they have the 
whole. They seem to know what is coming 
and meet you half way. Young People’s 
Societies of Christian Endeavor make grand 
audiences. Here are youth, enthusiasm and 
faith unmixed with doubt. As long as the 
speaker is telling something of real life the 
people are all interest, but tell them how 
many times Connecticut will go into Mon- 
tana and you will at once realize the im- 
portance of the dentist in a modern com- 
munity. I find that no matter how intelli- 
gent your audience may be it will not do to 
take it for granted that your hearers have 
read and thought of everything, so that it 
is well to go into details on important sub- 
jects. An audience has as much to do with 
the speaker as he with them. I believe in 
telepathy; and that a speaker who starts 
out weary and often short of material gets 
in some way an inspiration from the people 
and finds ways of expressing (apparently) 
new thought in a manner most surprising 
to himself, and often finishes his address 
fresher than when beginning it. 

While I believe in the audience’s power 
over a speaker I must note this fact, that 
the same audience shows marked changes 
toward different speakers, and when tired 
out will at times revive with another 
speaker and go home as if starting for a 
picnic. On the other hand, the speaker 
who has accomplished this feat will go to 
bed and repeat his speech, vexed for what 
he left out, afraid they have not understood 
what he did say, tell himself to go to sleep 
and then commence again. He hears the 
clock strike twelve, then one, then two. 
Then he dreams and speaks in his sleep, 
wakes up unrefreshed but hurries down to 
breakfast, gets a paper, feels that everybody 
is looking at him, and under pretense of 
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seeing what the weather is to be like finds 
three lines from a reporter who was not at 
the meeting, and two columns about a prize 
fight and a page about the dog show. 

Audiences are very free in expressing 
their opinion on the road home. The 
speaker, often unrecognized as he bundles 
up his neck, hears all kinds of disinterested 
comments—‘ Yes, I heard him say it, but I 
don’t believe it.’’ Compliments come too, 
so you can balance one against another and 
be more careful each time when making 
what seems an ultra-statement. 

The easiest audience to address is the 
largest. A great church with 1,800 or 2,000 
people in itis a grand sight, and the most 
glorious time for the man with a message. 
For the time being he has the strength of 
the whole audience, and when once in 
hand they are moved unconsciously by the 
speaker, and smiles and tears chase each 
other like April weather. To meet people 
at the close of the meeting and have some 
one tell you something you said ten years 
ago a thousand miles away, and how that 
thought had helped them, is worth a great 
deal. The audience that you have had the 
best time with, and spoken to with the most 


ease, is the one that leaves you exhausted 


the most when the reaction comes. As you 
leave the platform you feel as if you could 
go on like the brook forever, but an hour 
after you feel that you can never speak 
again. 

Neither speaker nor audience has as good 
a time at the second meeting as at the first. 
Asarule neither have had time to recoup, 
for it takes as much strength to receive as 
to give, so that I dread the evening if the 
morning was good. I find I can always 
trust the people if I am true to my convic- 
tions and do not repress the message given 
to me. 

The more intelligent the audience the 
easier to reach them. All roads are open 
to a well-educated audience. From primi- 
tive,man down through all the sciences to 
the last psychological novel, you have only 
to say Cheops and all Egypt is spread be- 
before them—Rameses, the Nile, waving 
palms, burning sands and the afterglow, dis- 
counting instantaneous photographs. And 
should you say something not understood, 
they always respect a man who goes be- 
yond their depth and are too self-respect- 
ing to admit they did not understand. 
They are the quickest to forgive a mistake, 
the soonest to catch a point, and, as the 
writer’s audiences are generally of the 
above character, he has nothing to com- 
plain of except the aforementioned case of 
religious people who will not come for- 
ward, 

There was a time when it took but little 
to spoil my meeting—bad weather, the in- 
formation that ‘‘ our choir is in a transition 
state from chorus to quartet,”’ or vice versd, 
or “‘our tenor has lost his mother-in-law,”’ 
‘‘our soprano has a bad cold,” ‘‘our con- 
tralto has just been married,’’ ‘‘ sorry you 
could not come last week, our best families 
are at the seaside,” or, in the fall, ‘‘ the best 
giver has just left for Florida,” and O! 
hardest of all, ‘our audience is not up to 
the usual standard for some reason or 
other.’”’ Asitis a fine day you feel a load 
on your mind as being the innocent cause 
of the depleted numbers. All this was 
years ago. I can now say, *‘ None of these 
things move me.” ‘You won't have more 
than forty out this evening,’’ said a sexton 
in a church that held 1,200, and when he 
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saw over 400 he said, ‘‘ Wal, I wonder what 
got into ’em!’’ But, small or large, I do 
my best, country church or city, and never 
lash those present because of the absent 
ones. 

For a grand audience with a good share 
of solid men Portland and Toronto stand 
first in all the country. To see a thousand 
people at church on Monday evening to 
hear an address on The Indian Work, as I 
did in Portland, revives one’s faith in hu- 
manity and leaves more than a hope for 
** poor Lo.’’ 

a 


EXAMINATIONS. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


A recent notice of competitive examina- 
tions to ascertain the fitness of boys for 
appointment to government cadetships has 
revived in my mind some reminiscences. 
Three times I was selected by a congress- 
man to act with others in such examina- 
tions. In one of these cases we advised 
the appointment of a boy who stood, I 
think, fifth or sixth in the literary exami- 
nation. We knew his blood, we liked his 
manner, we believed that he had in him 
the righ€ qualities and we selected him. It 
takes more than books to make a soldier. 
The result was entirely satisfactory. He 
proved to have true manliness, admirable 
fitness for the place, and he graduated in 
the engineer rank. In the other two cases 
I wished to act upon the same principle, 
but in each case I was overruled by my 
associates. They insisted that it would be 
unjust not to give the preference to the one 
who had the highest mark. In these two 
cases one person thus selected failed at the 
end of the first year and the other at the 
end of six months. 

What was the difference in our theories? 
Really none in principle. All demanded 
physical health, of course. But our first 
committee desired to judge of general fit- 
ness, in which the literary element should 
have only a subordinate place. The other 
committees judged only by the literary ele- 
ment. This latter test may be amply suffi- 
cient for some kinds of work. And yet it 
is hard for me to imagine any position 
which does not require much more than 
what is disclosed by written papers. I do 
not see how a merchant could judge of the 
fitness of any applicant for a vacant posi- 
tion without exercising a judgment based 
upon personal impressions, in addition to 
full testimonials or other evidences of abil- 
ity. At least the history of past work 
would be a vital element in his estimate. 
A true examination would include the lit- 
erary test to a proper degree, natural fit- 
ness and successful past work. Some of 
this cannot possibly be had by competitive 
examination. 

It was this conviction which once led me, 
while a member of a school committee, to 
insist upon these three elements in the ex- 
amination of teachers. The law absurdly 
required a re-examination of every teacher 
at the beginning of each school year. This 
was insulting enough, both to the teacher 
and to the committee. But the still greater 
absurdity of confining the examination to 
writing out answers to selected questions 
was the systematic practice. Timid teach- 
ers, nervous teachers, teachers whose power 
was in educating and not in memorizing 
trifles suffered hardships. 

One of the best teachers in a particular 
grade was always frightened down to ten 
per cent. in some studies. But there was no 
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better teacher of that grade in the whole 
municipality. I insisted that the literary 
result was but one, of three elements, 
and the other two excellencies triumphed. 
That particular teacher was afterwards 
called away from us at just double the 
salary which we could pay. I may add 
that the committee decided that the ob- 
servance of the work done in the school- 
room during the year, made by our able 
superintendent, was the best possible exam- 
ination. I have now in mind a teacher, 
whose long work lately ended, of whom 
parents said that her conscientiousness, her 
love for her pupils, her Christian spirit and 
example were worth more than all the book- 
learning which any teacher could possibly 
give. The pupils of past years affection- 
ately reverence the memory of that woman, 
and count it a privilege of their lives te 
have been under her care, But these qual- 
ities were qualities which defy the chemioal 
tests of examination papers, 

This recalls to me an answer given me by 
a distinguished teacher in one of our great 
fitting schools, whom I questioned as te 
periodical examinations. ‘All the exami- 
nations I want,”’ he said, ‘is the daily work 
in the classroom.’”’ An eminent writer upom 
this subject, officially connected with public 
examinations in England, tells us that six 
weeks of skillful study will enable a person 
to pass an examination more brilliantly 
than three years of regular work; but he 
adds that the knowledge thus acquired will 
have vanished six weeks later. 

I am glad to learn that the system of 
examinations for promotion in the Bostoa 
schools has lately been reduced to a mini- 
mum. It isa great step in the right diree- 
tion. Promotion should not depend upon 
the result of a spasmodic examination. 
Fitness is determined by fact, and fact does 
not depend upon an exercise of memory in 
a given hour, or the result of a sudden 
challenge. The mere examination system 
in schools, if necessary to settle prome- 
tions, is an evidence of imbecility of judg- 
ment on the part of the teacher. 

Some of the colleges have taken a wise 
course in having examinations for admis- 
sion take place at the academies at the end 
of each year of preparation, The final ex- 
amination covers but one year, and thus 
reviews what is comparatively fresh in the 
mind, but that one year has absorbed inte 
itself all that has gone before it. All life 
absorbs all its earlier stages. Is not that 
the principle of the great final judgment? 

I have an application to make, It is 
about ministerial candidates, When a va- 
cancy occurs in a pastorate, the candidate 
ordinarily likely to be chosen is the one 
whose two sermons have a glitter about 
them, whose delivery has a taking air and 
agreeable manner, and in whose sermons 
there is a proper mingling of poetry and 
prose and sometimes rhetoric and logic. 
But, brethren in the churches, is a candi- 
dating sermon the real test of what you 
need? What is his natural ability? What 
is his education? What have been his ex- 
periences? What has he done in his pre- 
ceding pastorate? What does he believe as 
to the blessed gospel of the Son of God? 
Judging by his past, what will he be in 
sickrooms and in the shadow of death? 
The solid qualities, the enduring work, 
the success of a Christian example are ele- 
ments in the examination which a few trial 
sermons, however honest they may be, can- 
not certify. 
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“The Puritan recognized God in his soul, and acted.” 

Elijah Coleman Bridgman, imbued with 
the characteristics of his forefathers, was 
not a man of creative ability or of startling 
originality, but he was one who united 
within himself the chief elements of Puritan- 
ism—faith and action. ‘He believed God, 
and scattered broadcast the seeds of his 
belief.’’ He was born at Belchertown, Mass., 
April 22, 1801, and the subtile moral atmo- 
sphere which then pervaded New England 
homes became a part of him. 

His school life began in his native town, 
was continued at Amherst and completed 
at the Andover theological school. As a 
boy he was obedient and affectionate. To 
his mother’s influence he owed his early 
conversion. While still in college he con- 
ceived a desire to become a missionary, and 
his wish being in full accord with his fam- 
ily he readily accepted, on his Class Day, 
an invitation offered by the American Board 
(aided by the liberality of Mr. R. M. Oly- 
phant of New York) to go to China. Mr. 
Olyphant made a contract with the Board 
to furnish passage and Bridgman’s living 
expenses in China for a year. 

He sailed from New York Oct. 14, 1829, 
and arrived at Macao, China, Jan. 22, 1830. 
He was warmly welcomed by Dr. and 
Mrs. Morrisun, who had gone to China in 
1807, under appointment of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, and had established the 
first Protestant mission in that land. Feb. 
25 Bridgman arrived in Canton and imme- 
diately established his residence in the 
American factories. The foreign factories 
were thirteen in number, and, built of brick 
or granite and floating flags of different 
nations, presented to a stranger a pictur- 
esque and striking contrast with the native 
architecture of the Celestial Empire. Dr. 
Morrison held Sunday services in the Ameri- 
can factory, and in his journal of March 1, 
1830, Bridgman records the presence of 
twenty English-speaking residents. 

Having received books and all necessary 
help from Dr. Morrison, Mr. Bridgman im- 
mediately began the study of the Chinese 
language, of which in later life he wrote: 
“There is no language so different from 
all others as the Chinese, and no other is 
acquired with so much difficulty by foreign- 
ers. In this point of view, it has doubtless 
done infinitely more than ‘the great wall’ 
to preserve the Chinese in their exclusive- 
ness, hostile to international intercourse, 
and for many centuries almost hermetically 
sealed from the influences of Christianity.” 

Bridgman’s first year in China was given 
to study, to the teaching of English to sev- 
eral Chinese lads, and, in spite of the 
authorities’ edict, to preaching the gospel 
whenever chance permitted. In May, 1832, 
at the suggestion of Dr. Morrison, he edited 
The Chinese Repository, a monthly maga- 
zine intended to arouse in the Christian 
world an interest in the spiritual awaken- 
ing of China. 

In 1834, Aug. 1, Dr. Morrison, the veteran 
missionary, died. Of him Bridgman wrote, 
‘*In making known our holy religion to the 
Chinese, no one has done more.’’ In Octo- 
ber, 1834, Bridgman was called upon to 
preach the funeral sermon of Lord Napier, 
who had been sent out by the British Govern- 
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VIII. Elijah Coleman Bridgman. 
By Rev. C. C. Creeaan, D. D. 


ment to protect the interests of English 
commerce at the portof Canton. After her 
return to England Lady Napier wrote to 
Bridgman: ‘I have sent copies of your 
sermon to all our own people, and many a 
one amongst the lonely valleys of Elterick 
will bless your name for the kindness you 
showed at all times to our beloved dead.” 
In 1836 he began the translation of the 
Bible, but later the printing of the same 
was interrupted by the ‘‘ opium war.’’ In 
March, 1839, trade was entirely suspended. 
The Chinese Government detained foreign- 
ers in Canton, and tumultuous mobs were the 
order of the day. In the midst of all Bridg- 
man was not an idle spectator. In Au- 
gust, 1840, he wrote: ‘‘ The gauntlet has been 
thrown down. After a friendly intercourse 
of two hundred years, Great Britain finds 
herself at war with the Chinese.”’ 

The war terminated in favor of the Eng- 
lish, 1842. Indemnity was granted, several 
ports opened and to the British Government 
was ceded the city of Hong-Kong. To this 
place Bridgman moved July 1, 1842, and 
here he prepared the Chinese Chresto- 
mathy, a volume of 730 pages. During 
this year the University of New York con- 
ferred upon him the degree of D.D. 

In 1844 the United States of America sent 
Hon. Caleb Cushing to the Chinese court 
and July 3 a treaty of peace, amity and 
commerce was concluded between the two 
nations, and foreigners were allowed resi- 
dence at Canton, Amoy, Fuchau-fu, Ningpo 
and Shanghai. By consent of the American 
Board Dr. Bridgman and Dr. Peter Parker 
became secretaries to the legation, and of 
their services Mr Cushing said, officially 
and privately: ‘‘ Their intimate knowledge 
of China and the Chinese made them inval- 
uable as advisers.”’ 

The year 1845 was made memorable in the 
history of missionary work by an edict from 
the Chinese emperor for the toleration of 
Christianity throughout the empire. The 
Chinese Repository of June, 1845, records the 
marriage of Rev. E. C. Bridgman D. D., 
with Miss Eliza Jane Gillett of New York. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bridgman established a resi- 
dence in Canton, where their work was sup- 
plemented and cheered by the co-operation 
of Dr. and Mrs. Parker. The home of the 
Bridgmans was rented from a salt mer- 
chant and partly built in foreign style. 
The first story was occupied by the coolies, 
the second was the printing establishment, 
and the third afforded apartments for the 
family, and here in a small study room sat 
Dr. Bridgman day after day, busy in his 
great work of translating, or patiently talk- 
ing with the natives (from the Buddhist 
priest to the Chinese soldier) of the life of 
the Great Teacher. In the autumn of 1845 
Mrs. Bridgman began the education of two 
Chinese girls, and these children formed 
the nucleus to a female school subsequently 
established under her care. Believing his 
first duty was to make known the truth, 
‘*to preach the gospel,’’ Dr. Bridgman held 
daily services in Dr. Parker’s ophthalmic 
hospital, and also preached to the multitude 
in the streets, holding always to the desire 
for conversions first and later for baptism 
and churches. In their attempts to teach 
in neighboring vicinities the Bridgmans 












often exposed themselves to danger, and on 
one occasion nearly sacrificed both of their 
lives to the infuriated mobs. 

Dr. Bridgman, being appointed by his 
missionary brethren as delegate to the com- 
mittee assembled in Shanghai for the revi- 
sion of the Scriptures, established a resi- 
dence in that city, June 23, 1847, and then 
in addition to his labor of translation he 
assumed and carried on the work of a cler- 
gyman and gathered about him a native 
church. In 1850 he wrote to the secretary 
of the American Board: ‘* More than twenty 
years have now passed since the first mes- 
sengers from the churches in America 
reached the land of Sinim. In these twenty 
years what changes have we seen! And 
now nearly a hundred laborers, men and 
women, have /ree access to millions of peo- 
ple. The first fruits of a great and glorious 
harvest begin to appear.’’ 

In 1852 Dr. Bridgman’s health failed, and, 
with Mrs. Bridgman and a Chinese pupil, 
he returned to America, arriving in New 
York June 16. There ‘railways, the elec- 
tric telegraph, and all the developments 
that two-and-twenty years had produced 
burst upon him with so much interest that 
it gave vigor to his frame and rejuvenated 
his whole being.”” The four months of his 
visit were passed with friends, and in jour- 
neying from place to place he addressed 
assemblies in behalf of China. Returning, 
Dr. Bridgman and party visited San Fran- 
cisco, February, 1853, where he took part 
in the dedicatory exercises of a church 
built for the Chinese. 

In September, 1854, Dr. Bridgman cor- 
dially welcomed Mr. Aitchison and Mr, and 
Mrs. Blodget, who came to China under the 
appointment of the American Board. A 
mission was begun at Shanghai and a church 
formed, of which Dr. Bridgman was pastor 
to the time of his death. 

He was social in his instincts, ardent 
in friendships and interested in whatever 
could in any way conduce to the welfare 
of China; he was always ready to perform 
his part in every enterprise that aimed at 
that object. He was president of the Shang- 
hai Literary and Scientific Society and of 
the Morrison Educational Society; he was 
also officer and working member of the 
North China branch of the Asiatic Society. 
He often entertained the plenipotentiaries 
of the four great treaty powers—England, 
France, Russia and the United States. In 
the midst of active and unfinished labors, 
with his armor still about him, Dr. Bridg- 
man died, Nov. 2, 1861. Thirty-two years of 
his life he gave to China, founding in that 
land the first American mission, and leaving 
an impress upon his great work which shall 
be forever indelible. 

After her husband’s death Mrs. Bridgman 
returned to America, but her heart was in 
China, and, although delicate in health, she 
went forth alone at fifty-nine years of age 
to take up her work again. To the mission 
at Peking she gave $12,500, and established 
at that place a boarding school for girls. 
Four years later (1867) she gave money and 


labor to founding a girls’ school in Shang- 
hai, but her zeal was here beyond her 


strength, and Nov, 10, 1871, she followed 
her husband to rest. 
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Letters From the Orient. 


The journey up the Nile includes so many 
places of rare interest that one is perplexed 
when he tries to select from them. But I 
know that in my absence the managing ed- 
itor of The Congregationalist will insist that 
he has not room for all I want to write, and 
therefore I have chosen the above topic be- 
cause it marks the turning point of the Nile 
trip. 

Assouan is 580 miles south of Cairo, 
and lies at the foot of the first cataract. 
The Memphis, with The Congregationalist’s 
party on board, came to anchor by the river 
bank about a mile below the town on the 
evening of March 24, Here we are in Nubia, 
in latitude 24° 5'', Itis the ancient Syene, 
and in its quarries is found the hardest 
granite in the world. This town used to 
be exactly under the Tropic of Cancer, but 
we understand has somehow slipped a little 
outside of it. At midnight the Southern 
Cross appears in the heavens in all its glory 
—not as glorious as some have described it, 
but the four stars were all above the horizon 
and shone brightly, suggesting the form of 
a cross. 

We made an early start for Philw, break- 
fasting at 6 A. M. The donkey boys stood 
shivering on the bank, for the morning air 
was keen, and a single cotton garment is not 
much protection against cold. They were 
glad to start the donkeys at a brisk pace 
over the sands and past the barracks. 
There is a large garrison of Soudanese 
troops here under English officers. They 
are jet black, with flat noses and other 
features of the negro type, and look as 
though they would make good soldiers. 
Out into the desert we cantered, past a 
great number of Arab graves, where two 
funeral processions were halting, and then 
away through defiles and over hills where 
sand and stone have from time immemorial 
held undisputed sway. Black bowlders, red 
masses of granite, seamed and broken, rose 
from the sand in fantastic forms. 

Within an hour and a half we came again 
in sight of the river and soon were carried 
in boats to the beautiful island of Phile. 
Great rocks lifted themselves from the 
stream bearing the cartouches of ancient 
kings. They seemed to be part of a national 
temple framed between barren mountains 
and stately palm groves. We climbed the 
steep bank of the ‘“‘ Holy Island,” which 
once it was believed that not even a bird 
could approach without priestly permission, 
and stood in front of the propylons of the 
most beautiful temple in Egypt. Massive- 
ness seems to have been the idea of most of 
the builders of temples in this country, and 
the vast dimensions of some of them, as of 
those at Luxor and Karnak, are bewilder- 
ing. But Philw is a little island, with a 
circumference of only half a mile, and the 
buildings have been made to correspond to it. 

More than twenty-three centuries have 
passed since the first temple was built, of 
which remains are still to be found. But 
here Isis and Osiris have been supplanted 
by Christ, and Christ by Mohammed, and 
the followers of each have left their record 
on the chiseled granite. The earliest wor- 
shipers gave to the temple buildings their 
beauty, and their work was worthy even of 
the palmy days of Grecian art. The lotus, 
Papyrus and palm have suggested capitals 


VI. Assouan and Phile. 


as graceful and as exquisite as the acanthus, 
and the paintings on the ceiling and walls 
still retain their wonderful blending of 
green, blue and pink colors in indescribable 
variety. We pass into the cool shades of 
these pillared porticos, and see everywhere 
in bas-reliefs the pictured story of the god 
Osiris, the good being who was slain and 
dismembered by Typhon, the genius of evil, 
and at last restored to life by the divine sis- 
ters, Isis and Nephthys. The worship of 
Horus, the son of Osiris and Isis, is told in 
pictures, mingled with the sculptured fig- 
ures of kings and queens bearing offerings 
to the gods, or slaying their enemies, or re- 
ceiving worship. 

I do not venture far into the intricacies 
of the ancient Egyptian religion, for if I 
were to attempt to do so I should only 
betray my ignorance. Each district seems 
to have had its gods, and to have worshiped 
its own peculiar animal along with its 
mythical deities. As we have ascended 
the river the bull, the cat, the wolf, the 
ram and the crocodile have successively 
appeared as objects to be adored. But at 
Phile the ancient stories of the gods and 
goddesses seem to be told with more than 
usual delicacy of outline and beauty of 
color and carving, and when one stands 
among these pillars and columns in this 
clear air and imagines the chanting pro- 
cessions of priests which used to pass in 
and out, the splendor of the old time seems 
to have returned, when Egypt was the most 
cultured country in the world and gave 
freely to other lands of its wealth of im 
agination and thought. 

This temple tells especially the story of 
the worship of Upper Egypt during the 
two centuries before and the three cen- 
turies after Christ. In the earlier part of 
that time it was the Mecca of pilgrims, the 
seat of the sacred college. They came from 
many lands and carved their names on the 
walls, apparently with the same ambition 
that some tourists now have. Under one 
of them some other hand has carved the 
inscription, ‘“‘Stultus est.’”’ When in 379 
A. D. Theodosius commanded Egypt to be 
Christian, and caused the temples to be 
plundered and destroyed, the richly en- 
dowed college and temple of Phila resisted, 
and perhaps continued the sacred rites for 
another century. 

But the time came when the Egyptian 
ritual disappeared before the worship of 
the risen Christ. The temple portico was 
changed to a Christian chapel, little brick 
dwelling houses rose on every hand and the 
holy island became filled with Copts. The 
cross was carved by them on walls and 
columns, and their mottoes and names were 
written over the ancient hieroglyphs. Next 
came Islamism and swept away Christian- 
ity, and the iconoclastic hands of both have 
left their chief traces in records of destruc- 
tion. Philw is now only a ruin, practically 
without inhabitants. It sits in solitary 
loveliness where the river begins to gather 
its strength to leap over the rocks of the 
first cataract and spread fertility through 
what was once the greatest among nations. 
It was not strange that its people thought 
the holy island was the source from whence 
the Nile flowed out to give them life and 
riches. 


It was a strange contrast to these temple 
scenes to swing out into the river and down 
the current to the rapids, which, at least 
at this season, can hardly be called a cat- 
aract. Still, there is a swift and turbulent 
rapid into which stalwart Nubians plunge 
and emerge far below, returning over the 
rocks with a nimbleness hardly possible 
except under the stimulus of Egyptian pas- 
sion for backsheesh. 

March 26 was the last day of the fast of 
Ramadan, and next day, of course, there 
was to be a great feast. Our boat was the 
last of the season, too, and no more tourist 
trade could be expected till next December. 
The double motive of getting money for the 
feast and seizing the last opportunity of the 
year to dispose of goods made the bazars 
a scene of wild uproar. Every native had 
something to sell and was determined to 
sell it for three times its value if he could, 
but tempted to dispose of it for half its 
worth if he could get no more. Arabs, 
Nubians, Soudanese beset the tourists be- 
fore, behind, on either side, seized them by 
the arms and the coat, thrust into their 
faces ostrich feathers, amber beads, whips, 
battle-axes, shells, canes—every sort of 
trinket they had learned to make—and in- 
sisted on striking a bargain. One perspir- 
ing black fellow struggled hard to sell me a 
hind quarter of beef. Interpreters swarmed 
around us, boys cleared ways for us through 
the narrow streets, and all clamored for 
backsheesh. 

Our party bought a good many things, 
some of which are of little use to us, but 
one cannot help being pleased that these 
poor people are a little better off because 
of our visit. For many of them there is no 
prospect for the next eight months of 
greater wages than ten or twelve cents a 
day for ten hours’ work. They are desper- 
ately eager for backsheesh, and their per- 
sistence is the constant annoyance of visi- 
tors. The desire for gifts is inborn in them. 
But no one who looks into their miserable 
hovels, or witnesses their monotonous and 
ill rewarded toil, can wonder that they 
want relief from poverty and that they 
beseech those whom they believe to be rich 
for a present. 

One of these men—and many of them are 
not unattractive in appearance or manners 
—will follow a tourist all day, carrying his 
luggage and ready to render any possible 
service, and at evening will be delighted 
with a present of twenty cents. Many of 
them manage to learn a little English or 
French and make good useof it. But Amer- 
ican and English travelers are often apt to 
expect too much of them, Without educa- 
tion, with little to stimulate ambition, and 
oppressed by the upper classes, it is rather 
a wonder that they are so willing and faith- 
ful servants. There is a good Christian 
school and a church almost self-supporting 
of the United Presbyterian denomination at 
Assouan. This missionary work and the 
wise oversight of affairs by the British 
Government seem to me the most hopeful 
things in Egypt today. A. EK. D. 

Rebiiethe, 22 Se 

To be too near any one thing—that is 
fanaticism, It is the eclipse of God's great 
heavens in favor of our tallow candle,— 
David Swing. 
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The Home 
“NOTHING TO LIVE FOR?” 


Nothing to live for? Soul that cannot be, 

Though when hearts break the world seems empti- 
ness; 

But unto thee I bring, in thy distress, 

A message, born of love and sympathy, 


And may it prove, O soul, the golden key 

To all things beautiful and good, and bless 

Thy life which looks to thee so comfortless! 

This is the word: ** Some one hath need of thee.” 
Some one—or who or where I do not know; 
Knowest thou not? Then seek; make no delay! 


And thon shalt find, in land of sun or snow, 
Who waits thee, little child or pilgrim gray ; 
For, since God keeps thee in his world below, 
Some one hath need of thee, somewhere, today. 
—Emma C. Dowd. 
$$ 


A new argument in favor of matrimony is 
presented by students of sociology in the 
facet that fewer criminals are found among 
married people than among those who re- 
main single. The explanation given is that 
the union of one man to one woman devel- 
eps the feelings of devotion, honor and 
fidelity, which are the guardian angels of 
character. The marriage relation creates, 
also, a wholesome sense of responsibility. 
A man who is a father is more likely to 
hesitate at the commission of a crime, on 
aecount of the disgrace which would at- 
tach to his children, than one who has no 
such restraining motive in his life. Young 
men sometimes say, ‘'I would marry if I 
eould find a woman as good as my mother,”’ 
forgetful that the mother may have been 
avery ordinary girl, but became a beauti- 
ful character through the sacrifices and dis- 
cipline of married life. 


In this hurrying age it behooves us all to 
cultivate a habit of being generous in the 
bestowal of small courtesies, especially upon 
the aged and lonely. One who is in the 
whirl of a busy career may never miss slight 
attentions, but another who sits apart and 
sees life’s ‘‘ great occasions drifting by’’ is 
apt to feel hurt if notice is withheld. It 
is the sign of a gracious spirit to cherish 
such persons in thoughtful remembrance 
and to recognize them in all possible ways. 
‘* What a beautiful letter writer your friend 
is!’ said a dear old lady, in a pleased tone, 
to her daughter. In point of fact it was a 
quite ordinary epistle, but it contained a 
eordial message to the old lady, whom the 
writer had never seen, and the unexpected 
attention brought sunshine into the dull 
monotony of her days. In our correspond- 
ence, and in all the interchange of social 
life, let us take more pains to notice the 
unnoticed. 


An early lesson to be taught children is 
a respect for the rights and possessions of 
others. Show that in their own little world 
much of their happiness depends upon re- 
gard for this law. If they cannot leave 
their books and playthings around, feeling 
sure that no one will molest them, there 
would be small enjoyment in ownership. 
What a child requires of others in these 
matters he must be careful to observe him- 
self. Carry the idea into the whole realm 
of family life. Insist that the private room 
ef each member of the household is sacred. 
Teach that letters should not be read though 
unsealed and in plain view. Drawers and 
desks are not to be ransacked without the 
ewners’ permission. Then illustrate how 
the principle operates in the business world. 
Without a foundation of trust and respect 
for others’ rights trade could not be carried 
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on except in the most primitive fashion. 
Show, too, that honor in boys’ games is 
just as necessary as in business, If one 
boy cheats or lies the pleasure of all is 
destroyed. If some of these simple eco- 
nomic principles which underlie our moral 
ideas were instilled into the youthful mind, 
both at home and in the elementary schools, 
perhaps there would be fewer defalcations 
and abuse of trust in later years. 


_—————$<——— a 


THE HOUSEHOLD PROBLEM. 


Itt. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


When all is said that can be said, the 
wise counsels given, the discretion on both 
sides recommended, the wages and the work 
settled on a fair and firm basis, there still 
remains an ingredient to be dropped into 
the crucible where simmers the household 
problem. As when, having filled to the brim 
a crystal goblet, so that a single drop the 
more would overflow the edge, you may yet 
softly sprinkle sugar therein and it will 
sift its way into the small, unseen spaces 
between the drops, so to the puzzle of house- 
hold management you may always bring— 
love. 

Fair wages by all means, and wages 
promptly paid. As high a rate of wages as 
the maid’s ability and the standard of your 
neighbors in the community will justify. 
Clearly defined obligations and reciprocal 
duties, privileges—I dislike the word, yet 
it stands to the maid for her right to go 
regularly to the church of her choice, her 
right to see her friends, her right to enter- 
tain her friends in the house which gives 
her a share in its home life, and is for her 
a vital word—all these and much more enter 
into one’s thought of the maid servant 
within one’s gates, and these are doubled 
and trebled and more or less complicated 
when one’s domestic force means two. three 
or a half-dozen persons. It is not ease 
one purchases with a large establishment. 

But none of these supplant one single 
strong element in making the bond between 
employer and employed permanent and 
satisfactory. Try love. Give it in un- 
stinted measure to that lonely foreign born 
girl, not older than your young daughter, 
and she will repay you by loving back with 
the whole wealth of her heart. Take an 
interest in her, in her health, her looks, 
her spendings and her savings, her new 
gown, her sister’s children, the young man 
who calls on her of anevening. Care about 
her and hers. Be sincerely sorry if there is 
illness or trouble in that tenement home 
where she takes her Sunday night tea, and 
put yourself out to show in some practical 
way that your sympathy is real. 

Erelong you will discover that you have 
gained a friend in a quarter where friend- 
ship is worth having. I hear people talk 
of the ‘ingratitude’? of the class from 
which we draw our servants, and frankly 
I confess that I do not understand by what 
right we claim gratitude for simply accept- 
ing service which we buy and for which we 
pay. The word is a misnomer in this rela- 
tion. We do, however, receive all that we 
give, and more, if our giving is free and 
spontaneous. 

I know a certain family in which for 
thirty years in the various branches, mar- 
ried daughters, sisters, etc., there has been 
an unfailing supply of excellent servants 
from oneconnection in Ireland. Mary lived 
with these people a dozen years, and left 
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them fora home of her own, but not till she 
had sent to the “old country’’ for Susan to 
take her place. Other sisters and cousins 
came across the water, all finding homes 
with the friends of whom I speak, and the 
other day in my hearing one of the cheer- 
ful, useful, capable women of the set I refer 
to said, ‘It'll be a sad day for us when 
none of the kin finds a place with the dear 
L.’s.’’ The dear L.’s! Said one of them to 
me once: ‘‘ We don’t know in the faintest 
degree what it means to have bothers about 
servants, All ours are brought to us from 
one family, and have been since my grand- 
mother’s day.”’ 

From time to time in the daily papers 
among the records of deaths we happen 
upon a line telling in brief of the “ faithful 
service’’ extending over twenty or thirty 
years of some man or woman who has de- 
votedly attached his or her personality to a 
household in trusted and appreciated loyalty. 
Such records might more frequently be read 
were we more careful to hallow the bond, 
so intimate and so easily made golden by 
love and kindness, regulated in its expres- 
sion, let me add, by common sense. 

Altruism sometimes overlaps propriety, 
as, in one instance, where a lady, anxious 
to give her maids the ‘‘ home feeling,”’ al- 
lowed them her house in which to give a 
large company, herself and husband mean- 
while going away for the night. Next 
morning, on her return, this mistress, whose 
love was not guided by common sense, be- 
held in her pretty drawing-room a scene of 
wreckage and ruin, for which she was di- 
rectly responsible, and, remonstrated with, 
cook and housemaid indignantly left at 
once, as might have been expected. 

Love must not be weakness. It must not 
be folly. It must sometimes reprove, re- 
buke, exhort. It must be able to discipline, 
if needful, to exact its own in the way of 
what is just and right. Love is the fulfill- 
ing of the law, even in the relationship be- 
tween mistress and maid, and this sort of 
love will solve the hardest household prob- 


lem. 
——————_______—_ 


FOOD IN OLD AGE. 


BY J. M. FRENCH, M.D. 





Errors in diet are far more harmful is 
old age than in youth or middle life. The 
young man has a reserve fund of vitality 
to draw upon, and so long as this holds out 
he can cash all the checks on his bank of 
health without difficulty. He may suffer 
acutely as a result of indiscretions in diet, 
but his suffering is soon over and almost as 
soon forgotten. Today he may endure the 
discomforts of indigestion, the pains of a 
bilious attack, or the miseries of a sick 
headache, but tomorrow he has fully re- 
covered, and the next day he does not re- 
member that be was ever ill. 

Not so with the old man. His bank ac- 
count was long since overdrawn and he is 
living from Land to mouth. What he loses 
now can never be regained. That which 
once would have caused only temporary 
inconvenience is now a source of danger to 
life. He must, therefore, calculate his re- 
sources, carefully measure his digestive 
power, and adapt both the quality and 
amount of his food to the needs of his 


system. 

He has no longer any need of food to 
promote the growth of tissue, for tissue 
growth in him has long since ceased. And 
since his diminished activity has greatly 
lessened the wear and tear of life, much 
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less food is also demanded to repair the 
waste. But, as age increases and activity 
lessens, the difficulty of sustaining the vita) 
heat grows more and more with each ad- 
vancing year, and this is now his most 
urgent need. 

While less food as a whole, then, is re- 
quired in old age than in early life, it is also 
evident that it must be of a somewhat dif- 
ferent character. The various elements 
must be combined in different proportions, 
and it must also be differently prepared. 
In this connection it is instructive to notice 
how closely nature has adopted man’s 
capacities to his needs, The teeth, which 
are of use especially in cutting and grind- 
ing the fiber of meat to fit it for stomach 
digestion, have now fallen out entirely, or 
become so decayed that they are unfit to 
perform this office. And it is a significant 
fact that in nature’s plan the decay of the 
teeth in persons of good constitution is co- 
incident with the approach of old age. As 
the period of man’s active life has now 
passed, and the food which fosters activity 
is no longer needed, so the means of pre- 
paring such food is no longer furnished. 
Nor does the fact that the ravages of age 
and decay can be repaired to a certain ex- 
tent or concealed by the processes of art 
lessen the need of giving due heed to the 
indications of nature. 

As the digestive force is now less, the 
food must be simple, and so prepared as to 
be easily assimilated. The form must not 
be too concentrated, lest it should favor that 
sluggish action of the bowels which is com- 
mon in old age. Instead, it should be of 
sufficient bulk and contain waste matter 
enough to stimulate intestinal action. Of 
such a character are the simpler prepara- 
tions of the standard cereals, as wheat, rice, 
oatmeal and Indian corn, also most ripe 
fruits and fresh vegetables. Light soups 
are often wholesome, as is also an occa- 
sional dish of fresh fish. Nor need the 
tissue, foods proper, such as fresh eggs, 
tender beefsteak, and other flesh foods, be 
entirely forbidden, but only partaken of in 
great moderation. 

As a drink pure water is the best and may 
be taken freely. For those who from life- 
long habit prefer warm drinks instead of 
cold, weak tea and coffee, milk and water, 
or plain hot water may be allowed. Strong 
tea and coffee interfere with digestion, and 
are apt to produce headache and bilious- 
ness. 

Another point worthy of attention on the 
part of the aged is the advantage of partak- 
ing of asmaller amount of food and at more 
frequent intervals than in adult life. As 
large quantities of food burden the stomach 
and oppress the system, it is undoubtedly 
better in old age to divide the daily amount 
to be eaten into four meals instead of three. 
Thisisnonewtheory. The famous Lodovico 
Cornaro, who died at Padua in the six- 
teenth century, ‘‘ without any agony, sitting 
in an elbow-chair, being above an hundred 
years old,’’ wrote several essays when near 
the close of life in which he advocated this 
plan for the aged as best suited to their in- 
creasing years and lessening activity. As 
in childhood man used to eat “little and 
often,’ so in his second childhood it is for 
his advantage to return to the same régime. 


A man must keep himself fit for his work, 
and to do that must be careful not to sacritice 
himself to his work.—EHdward Wigglesworth. 
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A PRIVATE SCHOOLTEAOHER’S EX- 
PERIENOE. 


BY MRS. M. ©. RANKIN. 


‘*O, Miss Brown, papa says that if I’m 
at the head of my class at the end of the 
term he’s going to give me twenty-five dol- 
lars. Won’t that be fine?’’ and Herbert 
Stewart’s bright eyes sparkled as he thought 
of the anticipated reward. 

‘Tvs certainly a good deal of money for 
a little boy,’’ replied Miss Brown. ‘“ But 
you'll have to study hard if you mean to 
keep ahead of all the others.”’ 

‘**O, I guess I can,’’ said Herbert, con- 
fidently. ‘‘ You see the rest won’t be ex- 
pecting any money, so they won’t try so 
hard.” 

Miss Brown’s heart sank, ‘Money, 
money, the curse of the age,’’ she said 
to herself, grimly. ‘‘Has it gone so far 
that even little children must be taught 
to worship it?’’ 

She dreaded the effect upon the school 
when she heard Herbert boasting, boy 
fashion, ‘‘ Don’t you wish you were going 
to get twenty-five dollars?’’ How could it 
fail to stir up feelings of envy and jealousy? 
And wouldn’t ‘the other parents be im- 
plored to offer similar rewards? It was no 
new thing for Herbert to be paid for get- 
ting his lessons, Indeed, Miss Brown often 
wondered if he would ever study at all 
without this tempting bait. And her 
knowledge of Mr. and Mrs, Stewart made 
her fear that what they cared about in this 
matter was not scholarship but an oppor- 
tunity to boast of their son’s superiority 
over others. Her aim had always been to 
have each scholar do his best, without 
thought of outdoing others, and thus far 
the spirit of rivalry had been almost un- 
known in the school. It looked now as if 
there would be a change, and the glory of 
a high rank would be considered more im- 
portant than the knowledge gained by 
steady, honest work. 

Now every teacher knows that with sev- 
eral scholars of nearly equal ability it is 
quite possible so to favor one that he will 
lead the class. A judicious choice of ques- 
tions, a skillful avoidance of difficult topics, 
hints beforehand as to the points to be espe- 
cially studied—these are some of the ways 
in which many a teacher has been tempted 
to help a favorite pupil. Herbert was a 
bright boy and Miss Brown liked him. He 
had much to lose by failure; with the others 
it would make little difference. Should she 
manage so as to have him come out ahead ? 
A weaker character might have felt herself 
justified in thus assisting the boy, but Miss 
Brown had one rule and nothing could make 
herchangeit. So far as possible, she treated 
her scholars exactly alike; Herbert could be 
no exception. 

At first he was full of spirit, studied 
hard, and easily kept ahead; then the nov- 
élty wore off, his lazy temperament asserted 
itself, and the trouble began. Soon she 
could hear frequent discussions as to his 
chances of winning the money. 

**T don’t think he’s done as well as George 
Thompson,” said one, 

**T don’t either,” was the reply, ‘‘ but I 
s’pose Miss Brown’ll have to say he’s best.” 

**T shouldn't wonder,”’ said a third. 

Yes, it seemed to be the opinion of many 
that no one must outdo Herbert. Conse- 
quently there was great surprise when the 
last day of school showed the chagrined 
boy third, instead of first, in the class. 
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‘* Anyway, I think she might have let him 
get it,’ Miss Brown heard one of the girls 
say. ‘It’s too bad when he was going to 
get so much money.”’ 

‘*O, Miss Brown, Herbert won’t speak to 
me,”’ said George Thompson, who had stood 
at the head, and just afterward Mrs. Stew 
art passed with a decidedly cool bow. 

‘*Dear me!”’’ sighed Miss Brown. ‘‘ No- 
body is pleased, and for the first time my 
little school has closed unhappily, all for a 
paltry twenty-five dollars! I wonder if par 
ents realize all the effects when they *o 
carelessly offer rewards of money to their 


children!”’ 
a ee 


A FAMOUS OLD RIDDLE. 


Years ago this riddle appeared in a London 
paper and was extensively copied at the time 
into American publications. But a new gen- 
eration has ariven to whom it will be fresh, 
and it will set the young people to searching 
the Old Testament for the solution. We will 
delay printing the answer for two weeks, in 
order to allow sufficient time for all to exer- 
cise their wits upon this most ingenious piece 
of writing: 

Come and commiserate 
One who was blind, 
Helpless and desolate, 

Void of a mind; 
Guileless, deceiving, 
Though unbelieving, 


Free from a} sin; 
By mortals adored, 
Still I ignored 

The world I was in. 


King Ptolemy’s, Ca#sar’s 
And Tiglath-Pileser’s 
Birthdays are shown; 
Wise men, astrologers, 
All are acknowledgers 
Mine is unknown. 
I ne’er had a father 
Or mother; or, rather, 
If I had either, 
Then they were neither 
Alive at my birth; 
Lodged in a palace, 
Hunted by malice, 
I did not inherit, 
By lineage or merit, 
A spot on the earth. 
Nursed among pagans, ne one baptized me; 
A sponsor [ had who ne’er catecbised me; 
She gave me the name to her heart that was dearest, 
She gave me the place to her bosom was nearest, 
But one look of kindness 
She cast on me never, 
Nor a word in my blindness 
I heard from her ever 
Compassed by dangers, 
Nothing could harm me; 
By foemen and strangers 
Nought could alarm me; 
I saved, I destroyed ; 
I blessed, I alloyed; 
Kept a crown for a prince, 
But had none of my own; 
Filled the place of a king, 
But ne’er sat on a throne; 
Rescued a warrior; baffled a plot; 
Was what I seemed not, seemed what I am not. 
Devoted to slaughter, 
A price on my head, 
A king’s lovely daughter 
Watched by my bed; 
Though gently she dressed me, fainting with fear, 


She never caressed me, nor wiped off a tear; 
Never moistened my lips, though pare ing and dry, 
(What marvel a blight should pursue till she die?) 


*Twas royalty nursed me, 
Wretched and poor; 
*Twas royalty cursed me 

In secret, I’m sure. 


I live not, I died not; but tell you I must 
That ages bave passed since I first turned to dust. 
This paradox whence? This squalor! this splendor! 


Say, was La king, ora silly pretender? 
Fathom the mystery 
Deep in my history: 
Was [a man? 
An angel supernal? 
A demon infernal? 
Solve it who can! 
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He that is much in prayer shall grow rich 
in grace. 





The fearlessness of the true disciple is 
neither ignorance of danger, either material 
or moral, nor indifference to it. No one 
else appreciates it more justly. But his 
fearlessness is due to his sweet assurance 
that God reigns and rules. He knows that 
it is the Almighty Father who orders his 
life, that no apparent evil can befall him 
unless God so decides, and that, when God 
allows peril to encompass him, either a suf- 
ficient way of escape will certainly be opened 
or the experience of evil will result in a 
richer blessing thanimmunity possibly could 
afford. Let us, therefore, take courage 
when dangers threaten us. It isthe simple, 
oft-proven truth that ‘‘to them that love 
God all things work together for good.” 





There is a higher side to our nature 
which must never be sacrificed to the lower. 
There is a God over all who knoweth the 
wants of his children, and will reward ad- 
hereuce to principle and truthfulness and 
obligations to him not forgotten. Not by 
bread alone, but by every word that pro 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God doth man 
live. What a world of comfort there is in 
those lofty words, lifting us up from a life 
so busy. so engrossed, that we are, as it 
were, without God in the world; lifting the 
toilers everywhere above untrustfulness, 
above temptation, above sin. 





Great rests, sweet pauses, blessed re- 
treats, sublime solitudes should enter into 
each life -— David Swing. 





God keeps a costly school; many of its 
best lessons are spelled out through tears. 
Old Richard Baxter said: ‘*O God, I thank 
thee for a bodily discipline of eight and 
fifty years’’; and he is not the only man 
who has turned a trouble into a triumph. 
This school of our Heavenly Father will 
soon close for us; the term time is shorten- 
ing every day. Let us not shirk a hard 
lesson or wince under any rod of chastise- 
ment. The richer will be the crown and 
the sweeter will be the heaven if we endure 
cheerfully to the end and graduate into 
glory.— Theodore L. Cuyler, D D. 





Have thou thy way with me, O God! 
Although I beg my own; 

Heed not the body's noisy cry, 
But the soul's undertone. 

Have thou thy way with me, O God! 
And, O wy soul, take care 

To have thy daily aftitude 
In keeping with thy prayer. 

—Charlotie Fiske Bates. 





Almiabty and most loving Fatber, F 
will bless thee and praise tby boly name, 
both now and evermore, for all thy mere 
cies to me. Thou bast multiplied thy 
mercics upon me from day today. Glory 
be to thee, © Lord, for my being and 
preservation: for bealtb and strength ; 
for understanding and memory; for 
fricnds and benefactors; but, above all, 
for giving thy Son to become our Medi= 
ator and to die for our sins. Glory be to 
thee for all thy belps of grace, and for 
the sure bope of beaven. Thou bast in= 
decd dealt lovingly witb me. Whbile 4 
live will 1 praise the Lord. By moutb 
sball show fortb tby rigbteousness all 
the dap long. Blessed be the Lord, mp 
God, who only doetbh wondrous things ; 
and blessed be bis name forever. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council. 


WHICH WAS PUNISHED, THE BOY OR HIS 
MOTHER? 

To suffer for her child’s sake is no less con- 
sequent upon birth than upon the after life 
of mother and child. The hands which ten- 
derly draw the soft coverlet over the tiny 
face, lest the first rude breath should waft 
the frail life back into eternity, is ever held 
between that child and the troubles of life, 
until there comes a time when they are folded 
peacefully, and the child, man though he may 
have become, is left defenceless. Mother ever 
stands between the blows that erst would fall 
upon her child, exposing her back to the smiter, 
with a smile on her face and the glory of love- 
light in her eyes. For instance, John has 
failed to perform the work allotted to him 
by his father. The mother, busy with house- 
hold cares, has not called his attention to the 
task. Boy-like, he has gone to his play, think- 
ing he will return in time to do the work. 
But time passes swiftly, the dinner hour ar- 
rives, and father returns. The boy comes ina 
little later, yet the work is undone. For the 
last hour mother has anxiously looked out 
of the window, hoping against hope that 
John will remember this time, and the work 
be done before the coming of father. She 
even hopes something will delay the usually 
watched for home-coming of her husband. 
But that time it seems as if he was un- 
usually prompt. Possibly little sister has 
been around the neighborhood to find brother, 
and remind him of his task and of the near 
approach of the dinner hour, but all in vain. 
The boy comes home late. The work is not 
done, and the father, swift to pass sentence, 
says, ‘‘ No more guing out of the yard to play 
for this week.” 

Mother knows the punishment is well de- 
served. Perhaps she thinks it a little too 
severe, but she is too wise to say so, at least 
in hearing of her boy. Really the punish- 
ment falls more heavily, where least deserved, 
upon her. In the morning father goes to his 
business, only reminding John that he is not 
to go out of the yard that day except to school. 
Jobn comes home from school and his first 
question is, ‘Where is mamma?’’ Then 
comes the hard time for mamma. Of course 
the proper thing may be to pay no attention 
to the boy’s complaints, but any mother knows 
how utterly impossible that is. John says: 
“T did mean to be home in time. I didn’t 
think it was so late. I forgot the work,”’ etc. 
Then begins the question, repeated many 
scores of times during the long week that 
follows, ‘‘ What shall I do?” There isn’t 
anything to do at home. Little sister, who 
at other times is thought by John to be too 
young, is coaxed to stay and play with him. 
Mamma patiently endures noise and confu- 
sion while they play “ bear”’ on the stairways 
and in the hall. She suggests the yard to 
play in, but, unfortunately, it is winter and 
too cold to play outside for a great length of 
time. In fact, it was in that fascinating rec- 
reation, skating, that John neglected his duty. 
Of course mamma is confined with Juhn at 
home during that week. Servants are not 
apt to be particularly patient with boys in 
the house. In the company of sister and her 
little friend, John confides to his mother at 
the close of the week that it isn’t so bad after 
all to be kept at home, even though the boys 
are not allowed to come into the yard to play 
with him. And mamma wonders which one 
was really punished, the boy or herself. 

Mothers, isn’t this an experience common 
to us all? Fathers, were you in mother’s 
place, would you not choose the punishments 
inflicted upon your sons with a little more 
thought as to whether the boy or yourself was 
to receive the greater part of the punishment? 

A. H. BR. 


TO ONE “IN A DILEMMA.” 
Having encountered the same difficulty as 
yourself in finding satisfactory manuals for 


the religious training of young people, permit 
me to mention a small book of prayers which 
has recently come to my notice. Beside for- 
mulas for private devotion, it contains prayers 
for family and social meetings and for Chris- 
tian Endeavor gatherings. The price is thir'y 
cents, and it, as well as all mentioned below, 
can be obtained of the Cong. S. S. & Pub. 
Society. 

In addition to the volumes you spoke of 
I have found J. R. Miller’s books, Silent 
Times, The Every Day of Life, etc. [$1 00 each], 
spiritually enriching for beginners in the 
Christian life. Another one of his, Glimpses 
Through Life’s Windows [75 cents], is made 
up of selections from his works and is full 
of good illustrations that could be used in 
Christian Endeavor meetings, thus prevent- 
ing the “‘ poverty of thought”’ of which you 
speak. His booklets for young men and 
young women [35 cents each] are unexcelled 
for this class of literature. I have also found 
Hannah W. Smith’s books good for the pur- 
pose desired. Her Christian’s Secret of a 
Happy Life [75 cents or 50 in paper] has never 
failed to interest my Sunday school pupils, 
and her Every Day Religion [$1.00] is another 
favorite. 

For older readers there is a book of Mathe- 
son’s called Searchings in the Silence [$1.00], 
which is designed for meditative hours, and 
for young people of a philosophic turn of 
mind I can recommend The Love of the World 
[$1.00], by Mary E. Case. All of F. B. Meyer's 
books, Christian Living, The Shepherd Psalm, 
etc. [50 cents each], and two by Washington 
Gladden, Being a Christian [50 cents] and The 
Christian Way [75 cents], are practical and 
helpful, yet none that I have mentioned fill 
the particular need of manuals for s udy as 
distinguished from devotional reading. In 
this connection let me make a strong plea for 
the memorizing of hymns—good hymns, like 
Faber’s, for instance—as a necessary part of 
religious training. Scarcely one boy or girl 
out of a thousand nowadays is familiar with 
this rich field of devotional literature, and 
may not this lack account, in part, for their 
inability to clothe their thoughts in fitting 
language in prayer meetings? 


PRIDE IN THE FAMILY NAME. 

A teacher who has had long experience in 
dealing with boys writes: I wonderif mothers 
realize how easy it is to appeal to a boy’s 
sense of honor? One of my most unruly 
pupils at one time was the son of a prominent 
judge, whose noble Christian character was 
the admiration of all his fellow-citizens. His 
son was constantly violating the rules of the 
school, and at length I said to him: “I have 
no influence over you any longer, Sam, and 
there is nothing to do but to send you home. 
Of course you won’t mind the disgrace of be- 
ing expelled, but think how your parents wil! 
feel to have the fine old name of —— dishon- 
ored.”” He was a manly boy and quickly re- 
plied, “ I never thought of that.” From that 
time forward the sense of upholding the honor 
of the family name was a strong motive with 
him. = think the cases are few where a boy 
may not be influenced by appealing to his 
pride in the family name. L. 


WHO KNOWS? 

One of our subscribers writes: When I was 
a child this verse was a part of my daily 
prayer. Do you know whether this is all 
there is to it and where it can now be found ? 


When Jacob saw the chariot and the train, 

“ Enough,” he cried, ** my son was never siain; 
I will go down in hope to see his face, 

Fall on his neck and die in his embrace.” 


L. 





Training is everyting. The peach was once 
a bitter almond; cauliflower is nothing but 
cabbage with a college education.—Pudd’ nhead 
Wilson's Calendar. 
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Most of the tombs of the Caliphs were built, according to well-preserved inscriptions, in tLe time of the Mameluke princes, who 


succeeded the Bahrite rulers, and were known as the Circassian Sultans. These tombs extend along the east side of the city of Cairo, 
Each formerly had an endowment and a staff of sheiks and attendants, who, with their families, lived near them. About the begin- 
ning of the present century, the properties belonging to these tombs were confiscated, while the families who made their means of 
subsistence by attending to them were left without employment. The tombs are now falling into decay, and the descendants of the 


sheiks and attendants, who once kept them, continue to live amid the ruins, 
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There are two statues of Rameses II. between the Nile and the Necropolis of Memphis. The larger one is prostrate and sur- 
rounded by walls. Steps are provided by which the walls are ascended, and a temporary framework is built above them and across 
them, upon which persons may stand and look down upon the colossal statue. Our view is of the smaller of the statues. This one 
is broken at the feet and part of the cap is wanting. Rameses II. was frequently called the Pharaoh of the Oppression. This is 
probably not correct. He was, however, “the new king who knew not Joseph.”’ He now lies in limestone, prostrate amid the ruins 


of the city he helped to enrich and adorn, The first in her glory, he is the last in her desolation. 
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- Statue of Rameses Ii.—One of the plates, somewhat reduced, in our Series of 384 V.ew $,—"* PALESTINE iN Picrures.” (The complete set to-our subscribers, $2.49.) 
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The constructions of the ‘‘Temple”’ are of plain and polished alabaster and red granite, laid with simp1>. . «here are four 
courts, rows of pillars, three principal chambers and dark recesses and a well. The chambers contained mum xs, ; -$ the bottom 
of the well were found three statues of King Kaffra, one of which is the famous portrait statue in the Giz bh Mu-e .r. It is the 
opinion of Miss Edwards that here lies the necropolis of the kings of the first and second dynasties buried unde. 2 tn a hundred 
feet of sand. These pyramids belong to a large family of architectural structures, seventy in number, and of d ffevent sizes, dating 
from three thousand and ninety-one and three thousand and sixty-seven B.C. Pyramids were built down to trio .ime of the twelfth 
dynasty, B.C., two thousand and three hundred. They have been variously accounted for by students—to some they are temples, to 
others granaries; some make them observatories for astronomical uses, but Egyptologists generally believe that they .re simply tombs, 
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As we see the Bedouins drawing water from the Nile in this picture, the nations and people of Egypt bave drawn water through 
4 : all the ages of its prolonged history. Customs do not easily change in the East. Labor is cheap, and mudern machinery of the 
: labor-saving kind has not to any extent been introduced into Egypt. Merchandise can be transported on the backs of camels more 
Hs. cheaply than by the railway. The cheapest thing in Egypt is human muscle, and until Fgyptians are educated to a higher plane of 
{ life they will continue to draw water as they have always done. The water is drawn in buckets and is then emptied into little 
of | ditches which are cut through the fields. In this way they irrigate the soil. We have here a glimpse of the River Nile, that long 
‘By | and wonderful river, which, coming from what are even yet unknown sources, passes for more than fifteen hundred miles without a 
i H single tributary. 
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» Somewhat reduced, in our Series of 384 Views 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS (Talk with the children of the comfort that ings? Is he very marked in his attentions 


AND GIRLS.* true and loving friends can give to others in to the showiest woman in an assembly, 
time of trouble. Mamma watching by chil- pert Pa bo pursuit, uncivil and careless 
o others 


Lee Oe ee eee, OEE dren if sick or sad.) Jesus needed sympathy 

ee: and love from his friends that night. He told ,, /£ all these questions can be answered on 
por : ong good side, tben here is an unselfish man. 
Tee Te ee | on: ae a aan long unselfish ; 
In commenting on a story ofa man’s sacri- but they went to sleep while Jesus suffered gejfishness and sensuality are very near 
icing his life for another, a boy of eight said, With no human friend near. Three times he allies, 

“That was just like what Jesus did.” And came back where he had left them and each 
regarding the events of the night of Christ’s time he found them sleeping. Ofcourse,they A little boy who is just learning to read, and 
passion and the day following, he asked, Did Were very tired, but this was the last thing is very proud of the achievement, gave a some- 
God make Jesus suffer and die? Why did Jesus asked of them and it does seem as if what original rendering the other day to a 
Jesus feel so bad that night? He was so they could have kept awake. Godthe Father verse inthe Bible. In his eagerness to show 
brave the next day when they hurt him.” Sent comfort and strength by the angel and his ability to pronounce big words he reads 
by his own help to Jesus. If the disciples altogether too fast and jumps at their mean- 


(Physical pain.) 
Children think of deeper truths than we are had watched and prayed perbaps they would ing from a mere glance. So he read to the 


apt to give them credit for. They can, and not have forsaken Jesus as they did. Another astonished household: ‘ And the priests went 
practical application is, if Jesus bore so much before bearing the holly and vegetables and 
for me what shall I do for him? all the Congregationalists came after.’’ Some 
Occupation for hands. holly had just been received by the family, 
real understanding of why the courage, suffer- Let the children make a large circle,a heart, which may explain why he turned “ holy ves 
ing and self-sacrifice of our Lord were im- # goblet and three hands of cardboard or sels” into “holly and vegetables.” 
measurably greater than anything human Paper. On the circle write, “ The sins of the 
could have been. world were a load on Jesus ’”’ On the heart 
Bring out the point that, because Jesus knew write, “ Hard hearts that would pony love 
all things perfectly before they happened, his Jesus made bis beepers heart very sad.” On 
suffering was greater than a man’s could have the goblet write, Jesus knew beforehand 
been, and so his courage, in bearing the whole just how his body would he bruised and his 
knowledge of just what he was to endure, P!0od shed by cruel men.” On each of the 
stands out in fuller force. But this was only }@0ds write, “ Friends slept while Jesus suf- 
fered.’’ On the other side of the three hands 


<> 





should, be led to have some right comprehen- 
sion of the relation of the Son and the Father 
regarding the sacrifice for the world, and some 





a part of Jesus’s suffering, for his loving heart B is “Pp ’ 
was almost broken that people could be so write, respectively, eter, who promised to 
give his life for his Lord,” ‘‘ John, the be- 


loved, who had leaned on his Lord’s bosom,”’ Ofer e 
Lag ig PINE 


wicked as to want to kill him. If we should 
be very kind to some poor boys and girls who 

coobad tend we should offer to give them . James, whom the Lord hed called a ‘son of 
beautiful things and joyful times, and they thunder, bold and strong.” A little explana- 
should refuse them and hate us and try to on will show how these symbols typify the 
hurt us, should we not feel very much grieved ? physical, mental and more than human suf- 
I fear we should be angry too. The loving fering of Christ. 

Saviour was not angry, but he was very, very 

sad. And besides his own wounded feelings IN THE BEDROOM. 

from the people being so ungrateful, he was The bedclothes should never be tucked in | 
more sorry than words can tell for their own tightly. The practice of making up a bed it Catiry 
sakes that they should refuse the great joy he almost air-tight is very unhealthy. fs STRENGTH 
offered. < If bureau drawers stick and run hard rub } 

Jesus’s suffering is more than we can take some beeswax on the slides. It will last 
into our minds, but we know that it was not longer than oil or grease and not cause any 
only much greater than, but very different unpleasant odor. 
moulds pean - oe ere — Quilts and comfortables should not be used 
dren may be told of the transfusion of blood = s Sat ta ennan: ae ilinass way ries ata o 
from a little boy to his sick sister in hopes of the difficulty of cleansing or disinfecting 
saving her life. The parents of the hoy and thom. Sheets, blankets and spreads can be 
the boy himself talked it over and in love and ROS A SS yortine. 
pity they decided that he should suffer that Crocheted slippers for children, into which 
she might have a chance to live. This was a they can easily slip their feet at the hours of 


true incident. Of course it. must be toJd in ‘ising and retiring, are a part of every well- 
: equipped nursery. The use of them may pre- 


child &nguage.) 7d 

Through his life on earth Jesus the Son vent many a cold caused by pattering about 
went often to the Father for comfort and ‘” bare feet. Such slippers are often found 
strength, and when the time came for him to ®™058 the appointments of the guest chamber 
give himself as he and the Fatber had said as well. 
should be the way, Jesus went from the place The receptacle for holding combings should 
of the last supper with his disciples toa quiet be of glass or china rather than a paper or HP 
garden outside the city. It wasinthe middle Woolen “catch-all.” A small glass tumble1 EAT WB 
of the night. He wanted to be alone with the With a crocheted covering and suspended by MEBBELL-SOULE CO.,Syracese,3.¥. 


Father, so he left eight of the disciples a little Tibbons, such as are used for burnt matches, 


way off and Peter and James and John he %¢rves the purpose very well. But better stl! 
took a little nearer where he was going to Fé the little china dishes which are made ex- 1 O00 


pray, and he told them to watch. Then Jesus Pressly for combings and designed to be hanu 


the Son prayed to the Father in words which painted. aie 


meant, ‘‘Dear Father, thou canst do all * 
things; if the way of my suffering and death QUESTIONS FOR GIRLS TO CONSIDER. 
can be changed, I ask that I may not have to —_In discussing the qualities which make an i n O 


bear it, but let it be just as thou thinkest best. jdcal husband, in the English magazine called 
I am still ready to bear all this if thou dost The Young Woman, these pertinenié questions | will be distributed June Ist, 1895. to women 
see fit; not my will but thine be done.” are asked: residing within 12 miles of Boston's City Hall 


We must not forget now that the Father Does she see a young man living in the who make the 
loved the Son very dearly. What did the light of the Golden Rule of doing only unto 
voice from heaven say when Jesus was bap- others as he would wish others to do to BES i BREAD 
tized? What did the voice of God say when himself? Does he shove the cat off the 


Jesus was transfigured on the mountain? Tug the moment he wants to stand in front FROM 
The Father and the Son were alone together Of the fire? Does he tease and gibe his 
sister till the tears come into her eyes? 


three times on that last sad night in the gar- 66 sal’? 
den cf Gethsemane. Jesus the Son prayed a SS Bos Powe Feel oe oe eee Duluth Imperial 
and God the Father heard and answered. gn¢t girl a ‘“‘slavey”? Does he delight in Flour 
(Read Luke 22: 43] But the way for saving yulgar jokes about mothers-in-law or old 9 
the world was left just as it had been, that is, maids? Is he well informed on all the 

for Jesus to suffer and die. frivolous gossip about the last fashionable THE BEST FLOUR IN THE WORLD. 
oe dancing girl or music hall singer? Is he For farther particulars see the next issue of 


*Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1895, extravagant in his own personal provid- | 44, paper. 





that money can buy. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New Yor. 
Dr. C. N. Hoagland, President. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


and inextinguishable themes; when 

I resolve that we will have no more 
of them in the Corner then cats pop in at 
every window and children write from all 
quarters about stamps. I have had many 
complaints about that Illinois ‘* chain-let- 
ter fraud,’’ but here is a kindly defense of 
it: 


inp ATS and postage stamps are universal 


MAINE. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Of course I am a Cor- 
nerer, and equally of course we want all our 
corners Lo be square corners, so [ wish to have 
you say.a word in defense of the ‘‘ Kaneville 
chaiu-letter business.”’ My letter came early 
1u the chain, No. 14, and I resolved to find out 
the truth, and wrote to Kaneville, and re- 
ceived a courteous reply from the town clerk. 
The fa-ts are as stated, with one exception. 
Tbe yuung lady is a worthy, helpless cripple; 
she had heard there was a small value in can- 
ctied stamps, and began to collect them 
amvuvg ber friends; one of them, Miss Edna 
Brown, started the chain-letter scheme, with 
its astonishing results. It is estimated that 
she bas already ten millions. No medical in- 
stitution had _— to treat her, but she has 
had offers for her stamps that will enable her 
to go to Chicago and get the best medical 
treatment. 

Even it the whole thing had been an impos- 
ture, it seems to me such a lovely thing that 
all these people should be willing tu take the 
trouble required, for the possible chance of 
being able :o help one on whom the burde s 
of life were pressing hard, that I wanted some 
one to say a good word about it. My best 
regards to Sarah Noah and Kitty Clover—has 
he become reconciled to his new home? I 
very much want to know. Avother question: 
what use is made of and whe buys canceled 
stamps from the Baldwinsville hospital, for 
instance, and why? 

Sincerely yours, Mrs. —. 


This certainly indicates a beautiful spirit 
of charity and kindness, and I am very will- 
ing to ‘‘ say a good word about it,” although 
possibly it may not be exactly the one 
Mrs. —— would say. But first read this 
from a member living near Kaneville: 

BaTAVIA, ILL. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ...I wrote to a Kane- 
ville lady abuut the stamp affair. She does 
not know that Edna Brown has sold any 
stamps yet. She says that “ at one time they 
received over 20,000 letters a day, and now 
only one or two thousand.” She knows noth- 
ing whatever about verb “medical institute.” 
A farmer from Kaneville was in Batavia and 
said that the ‘‘ medical institute” was a hoax. 
He said also that the farmers went to the 
post office and that the postmaster would 
give them a lot of letters, which they took 
bome and read out of curiosity, even finding 
five or ten dollars put in to help her. 

Yours truly, BRaDLEy B. 

Now, with sincere sympathy for the crip- 
pled girl—especially in the care of her mil- 
lion letters—my word is: (1) It was dishon- 
est to tell even one lie in connection with 
the scheme. It is not right to do evil that 
good may come. 
good cause, under false pretenses always 
works injury in the long run. (2) It is a 
very expensive method of benevolence. 
Each person wrote three letters to friends, 
besides that inclosing the stamps. That 
would be eight cents for postage; counting 
the four envelopes and four sheets of paper 
at only two cents, we paid out ten cents. 
We were required to send ten stamps. At 
the rate of $100 for a million—and she would 
not get half that unless they were carefully 
assorted, a job which unaided she could not 
possibly have done—those would be worth 
one tenth of a cent! Even if we sent a hun- 
dred stamps we would have contributed 
only one cent. If the million givers, instead 
of paying a dime each to the United States 
Government, had dropped it (as an eztra 
gift) into the contribution box, our mission- 
ary boards would have had a great lift and 
their burdened workers in the South, the 


West and in foreign lands have been greatly 


To get money, even for a . 


encouraged. Was it not foolish to send five 
and ten dollars, to be found by unknown 
farmers, when our own regular societies are 
in such need of the united contributions of 
all Christian givers? 

(3) The publicity given to the possibilities 
of the chain system has led to its adoption 
in many cases of actual or apparent fraud. 
Many people have been victimized by an 
appeal to send chain-letters in ‘favor of 
alleged sufferers by flood near Vancouver, 
the money all flowing into one swindler’s 
pocket. A similar memorandum about a 
scheme fer Alaskan Indians I had on my 
table—but Kitty Clover has been occupying 
my desk mucli of late, could he have swai- 
lowed it? (That answersone ?.) [With all 
due deference, I do not believe any mortal 
cat ever swallowed any of Mr. Martin’s 
writing!—D. F.]. A New Haven gentleman 
sends me a letter he has received from a 
Maine man, not far from our correspondent’s 
home, who is trying the same plan to raise 
money. He is just closing out his (mechan 
ical) business to enter the ministry: 


I found one great fault with the success 
of Evangelical work and that is this when 
they pass around the contribution box the un- 
converted say right a way that they are work- 
ing for money. . Until any one is con. they 
capnot understand the principal of Giving. 
Now I wish to send out a good smart Evan- 
gelist Expences all paid for a few months (I 
shall go with him free of any charge) and I 
think that the results will repay the trouble. 

. Iam sending out three letters just a like. 
Now will you send me any where from 1 cent 
to 10 cents and write three letters to three of 
your friends asking them to send an like 
amount and write to three of their friends? 

. Ido not want any one to send only a 
small amount so that I shall not feel as though 
any one had a right to dictat@in what manner 
I should a the tryal as I have a cours 
maped out. You tuly 

He gives salateneeed references which | 
do not find in our Year-Book. For those 
that like that sort of thing this will doubt 
less be the thing to please them, but the 
New Haven gentleman and myself do not 
propose to pay out ten cents in order to 
send this man one cent (or more); it seems 
to us wiser that he should pass the con 
tribution box to the churches, who could 
judge better as to their need of his ‘‘ good 
smart Evangelist.”” So much for the use of 
the ‘‘ multiple’? method. As tothe ‘ mil 
lion stamp”’ ? they are usually exported by 
the New York purchasers to great European 
dealers, who assort them very carefully, se- 
lecting valuable stamps and using the com- 
mon ones with those of other countries in 
making up assorted sheets for the retail 
trade. For any one person to try to col- 
lect a million is foolish—he cannot do it 
without asking the aid of his friends. If 
you feel like doing good in a small way 
with your stamps, clip them off and when 
you have a few hundred let General Wash- 
ington carry them to a hospital whose needs 
you know, and whose crippled children 
have time to trim and assort them. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I had achain-letter, No. 
22,...I1f you know of any one who has a 
ninepeppy or sbilling stamp of Great Britain, 

1887 issue, I would like to exchange for it. 
R. A. B. 


CSAREA, TURKEY. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I received a letter from 
Mrs. R. and from Mr. M. about stamps. I 
wrote to Paul E., Detroit, Mich , for Hawaiian 
stamps, but have not received answer. Ihave 
gained 150 stamps by exchanging with Cor- 
nerers. I am interested in that Baldwin 
ee | for my father was born in Woburn. 
Good-by. Yours truly, CHaRLes F. 


Mw. Med) 
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what you want 
to ASK and LOOK 
for when you buy a 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding, 


no matter what the 
clerk says.” 

For sale by all dry goods 

dealers. 

A set of the “'S. H. & M." 

miniature figures showing the 
latest Farisian costumes with booklet on **How to Bind 
the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 

The S$. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 


‘‘S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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Interline the Puffed 
Sieeves and Skirts of 
your Spring and Summer 


a 
t 
bs 
‘ 
$ Costumes with 
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$ 


and your 


IBR F Comes 
in three \. ‘ 
weights " 
$ 
desire will be HAMOIS ; 
real; ized. $ 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not § 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 3} 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 

$. Lining Counter—Leading Dry Goods Stores. 
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Miss Maria Parloa 


is admitted to be a nating American 
authority on cooking; she 


Says “‘Use 


y. good stock for the foundation of 
soups, sauces and many other things, 
and the best stock is 


 Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef”’ 


100 of Miss Parloa’s rec: a% 

cont aratic hy Dencty 

27 Park Place, New York: y 
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Marion Harland, 


an authority recognized 
by all RO -. says: 


ELECE Icon 


imparts a brilliancy, 
without abrasion, here- 


tofore unknown.” 


Send for trial quantity. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John Sty New York, 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson FOR May 5. Mark 14: 32-42. 
THE AGONY IN GETHSEMANE. 


BY BEV. A. BE. DUNNING, D.D. 





No one can approach this subject with hope 
of understanding its meaning except with a 
prayer in his thoughts. It would be easy to 
study it in such a spirit as to profane the Sav- 
iour’s sufferings. Worse than profitless spec- 
ulations abound as to the nature, degree and 
value to men of those sufferings. 

This is an especially difficult lesson to teach 
to young children. They are not yet fitted by 
experience to understand its deeper signifi- 
cance, either of the woe of sin or of the nature 
of the mental agony which Christ endured. 
It is a difficult lesson also to teach to any 
class. We are called to study an experience 
of Jesus during which he withdrew even from 
his three most trusted disciples. A great art- 
ist has expressed his sense of its mystery by 
painting a picture of Gethsemane with the 
Saviour’s features hidden in the darkness, 
only the outlines of his prostrate form sug- 
gesting the suffering through which he was 
passing. We can only point out what one 
who seeks the fellowship of Jesus may see, 
and how it affects his motives and feelings 
toward the Redeemer of mankind. We shall 
dwell first on the facts which reveal our 
Lord’s sufferings, and then seek their mean- 
ing for ourselves. 

1. The agony of Christ. His first expression 
of it was his withdrawal from his friends. 
He left eight of his disciples at the entrance 
of the garden, telling them to wait there while 
he went into the shadows to pray. A little 
farther he asked the three others to watch 
with him while he prayed. He told them 
that he felt as though he should die then and 
there. He said, ‘‘My soul is exceeding sor- 
rowful, even unto death.’’ But as iu the 
transfiguration, so now in Gethsemane, they 
could not enter into his feelings. In the one 
scene Moses and Elijah talked with him of 
his approaching death; in the other an angel 
strengthened him to meet it. Yet nothing 
which heaven could give could satisfy bim 
for the lack of human sympathy. He con- 
tided to the three disciples his condition as 
he eutered on his struggle; and twice in the 
midst of his prayer he paused and came back 
to them, seeking in vain for comfort in find- 
ing that they were watching with him. That 
the Son of God should ever place such value 
on the love of any men shows what we may 
be to him and what he may be to us. 

The next revelation of Christ’s agony we 
find in His prayer, ‘‘Remove this cup from 
me.” That phrase “this cup” had an hour 
before been on his lips in the upper room. 
He had explained it as “‘ the new covenant in 
my blood.” It meant his death, but its suffer- 
ing was caused by that which made it differ- 
ent from every other death. Seven hundred 
years before the prophet had had a vision of 
the Redeemer of mankind ‘‘ wounded for our 
transgressions.” ‘It pleased the Lord to put 
bim to grief,” to “‘ make his soul an offering 
for sin.’”’ Now the awful event was at hand. 
He was to be betrayed by one of his disciples 
and deserted by all the others. He was to be 
condemned to crucifixion by the leaders of his 
country, and by them given over into the 
hands of their enemies. He was to be mocked 
by the people whom he was dying to save. 
The sorrow of love wounded and insulted was 
one of the ingredients of his cup. But this 
was only a drop of its bitterness. The 
greatest anguish of a sinner is to feel the full 
weight of his guilt. We have heard of mo- 
ments when the wickedness of a lifetime, illu- 
minated by some sudden gleam, has threat- 
ened the aroused conscience with the gloom 
of utter despair and agonized the soul with 
the consciousness of its guilt. Jesus was sin- 
less. He recoiled from sin with the sensitive- 
ness of a perfectly pure nature. What must it 
have heen for him to see, in the dark records 
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of the past and in the revelations of the future, 
the awful, unutterable accumulations of the 
guilt of a lost world, and to feel this strange 
load settling down on him. ‘ He bare the 
sin of many.’’ The horrible sin which he so 
hated enveloped him. He had taken on him- 
self and had become a sharer in the human 
nature which had created and was responsible 
for sin. The shame of it was his also. By an 
awful irony he was about to be crucified be- 
tween two robbers, who had lived by defraud- 
ing and murdering their fellowmen. Once 
at least in his last hours it seemed to him that 
he was so identified with sin that his Father 
had forsaken him, and this feeling must have 
intensified his agony in Gethsemane. Is it 
strange that he fell prone on the earth while 
great drops of blood oozing from his brow 
witnessed to the spiritual torture which 
neither word nor gesture could express? 

2. The message to us from Gethsemane. 
Why was that secret scene, which the dis- 
ciples but dimly saw with sleepy eyes and 
heard only with dull ears, ever recorded? 
There are precious meanings to be discovered 
there under the midnight moon, among the 
shadows of the olive trees, as the Son of God 
lay there, the head which never bowed before 
human rulers prone on the ground, and the 
voice which had stilled the tempest uttering 
broken ejaculations and moaning in anguish. 

We cannot think on what Christ endured 
in GetLsemane without a profounder sense of 
what it has cost to deliver us from sin, which 
will make us shrink from wrongdoing. ‘ Ye 
were redeemed ... with precious blood... 
even the blood of Christ.’’ ‘‘ Ye were bought 
with a price: glorify God therefore in your 
body.”’ 

To the sick, the disappointed and the be- 
reaved this garden on the Mount of Olives is 
full of fragrance always fresh to sustain them. 
Many know what it is to have the dearest 
wish confront a holy necessity that forbids 
its fulfillment, to face the will of God, which 
they would not for worlds have changed, yet 
which lays on them a burden seemingly im- 
possible to bear. Ina degree far greater than 
we can ever know our Saviour experienced 
this trial. In the midst of it he repeatedly 
sought the presence and sympathy of his 
friends. The more than human sorrow of the 
Son of Man in Gethsemane invites the stricken 
heart to an inner fellowship in which one 
needs only to look up into the face of Jesus 
and say: 

O love divine! that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 

On Thee we cast each earthborn care; 
We smile at pain while Thou art near. 

Gethsemane brings its message also to every 
worker in Christ’s name. He calls us to en- 
dure by watching and praying. But the time 
for actionis on usalso. Sin tortured our Sav- 
iour and tortures us, but it gives us occasion 
to live such a life as could be conceived of 
only by the Son of God. In him love suffered 
for others to the utmost of self-sacrifice. But 
he does not call on us to look on this with ad- 
miration only. Even in Gethsemane, with a 
compassionate tenderness for human weak- 
ness, and in closest sympathy with his fellow- 
men, rings out unfalteringly his command, 
“Follow me.” It was meditation on what 
the garden scene revealed which moved one 
of the greatest of teachers to pray that men 
might apprehend “ what is the breadth and 
length and hight and depth, and to know the 
‘love of Christ which passeth knowledge.” 





Y. P. 8. 0. B. 


PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, May 5-11. The Lessons of Gethsem- 
ane. Mark 14: 32-52. 

One is that a man meets the supreme tests 
of his life alone. Jesus valued human com- 
panionship and toa certain extent depended 
onit. As he had permitted the chosen three 
to witness his transfiguration, so now he takes 
them with him as he faces the beginning of 
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the end. And yet they cannot accompany 
him as far as the scene of his secret struggle; 
they are too dull and unresponsive even to 
cheer him by their eager watch for his re- 
turn. So he is left to tread the wine press 
alone, and in so doing he sets an example 
for every child of God called upon to pass 
through a bitter experience. Friends may 
look on in fear or admiration; they may 
offer intercessory prayer, or they may, as in 
the case of the disciples, become temporarily 
indifferent and apparently useless, but it 
does not daunt the heroic soul, who has 
had a vision of the captain of his salva- 
tion fighting a solitary battle in Gethsemane. 
Is not Christ’s struggle, too, a revelation of 
the truth that the lonely fight, if successful, 
braces a man for the still severer ordeal) 
through which he may pass with the whole 
world gazing upon him. How much of the 
dignity and serenity with which Christ met 
Friday’s awful developments was owing tothe 
prolonged and fearful struggle of Thursday 
evening! ‘‘He had come through a great 
fever into a great calm”’ says the author of 
Ships That Pass in the Night concerning one 
of her characters. That is always the issue of 
strife for the soul that emerges victorious. 
And the later test, though apparently more 
searching, is more easily endured because 
of the strength acquired through previous 
tighting. 

Christ’s consciousness of God stands out 
so plainly in Gethsemane that we are taught 
that trial is meant to deepen that sense of 
the divine existence and nearness for which 
every earnest heart yearns. It is doubt- 
ful whether ever before in his life, not even 
on the mount or in the temple, did Jesus 
have a keener realization of God. Although, 
like Jacob of old, he was wrestling with him 
and pleading for release from the bitter trial, 
he knew that it was God with whom he had 
to do. Do not we almost cry out at times, 
**O, for anything that will make us more sure 
of the reality of the existence and providence 
of Almighty God.” Our Gethsemane may 
thus become the true garden of the Lord. 
Then sorrow and suffering take on a divine 
glory and meaning. We see how incomplete, 
how superficial, how unsympathetic is human 
life without it then. 

Parallel verses: Rom. 8: 17; 15: 3; Phil. 3: 
10; Col. 1: 24; Heb. 2: 10, 18; 4: 14-16; 5: 
7-9; 12: 1-5. 





THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, April 28-May 4. What Parts of the 
Bible Help You Most? Luke 24; 25-32; 2 
Tim. 3: 14-17. 
By instructing, comforting, inspiring, aiding in 
service. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 





PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
JAPAN AND ROMANISM. 

A Roman Catholic prelate, having superior 
opportunities of information about the in- 
tentions and opinions of the officials at the 
Vatican, who writes letters occasionally for 
The New York Sun, has made some signifi- 
cant statements regarding Protestant and 
Catholic missions in Japan, as well as the 
religious future of the empire, which are 
by no means wholly favorable to the Ro- 
manists. Reviewing the present status of 
missionary work, he says: ‘‘ I mustin the first 
place admit that Protestantism, of all forms 
of Christian worship, is the most favorably 
received in Japan, where it represents the 
English, American and German element. By 
its organization, the number of its mission- 
aries, its pecuniary resources, Protestantism 
has acquired an important influence in the 
country. The Protestant ministers are grad- 
ually working their way into all the provinces 
of the empire; thus a little while ago they in- 
vaded Tango, where their activity is already 
shown in a marked way.’ While conceding 
in such a frank manner the success of Protes- 
tant missions, the writer seems to take satis- 
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faction in the statement that one secret of it is 
“the great tolerance they show to neophytes, 
to whom they grant baptism without com- 
pelling them to change their course of life.” 
This is somewhat amusing, since this is a 
charge commonly brought against the Catho- 
lie missionaries by Protestants. 

The writer goes on to say that the ascend- 
ancy of the Protestants would, perhaps, in the 
long run attain extraordinary proportions in 
Japan if they were not divided into so many 
rival sects. The Catholic missionaries are all 
Frenchmen, and it is they, consequently, who 
preserve in Japan the influence of France. 
However, their numbers are comparatively 
and their financia! resources insufti- 
cient. Moreover, they are more bitterly at- 
tacked by the Buddhist priests than are the 
Protestant missionaries, for a certain resem- 
blance between Catholicism and Buddhism in 
the ceremonial of worship makes the rivalry 
between the two religions the more marked. 
After pointing out these facts the writer ends 
his review of the mission field with this sig- 
niticant sentence: ‘It is clear that the re- 
sults obtained by Catholicism in this part of 
the far East leave much to be desired, in 
spite of the zeal shown by its missionaries, 
and in spite of the assertions to the contrary 
of some religious papers too much inclined to 
take their desires for facts.” 

The authorities at Rome are also fully 
aware of the unrest and uncertainty regard- 
ing religious faiths in Japan and seem to 
have given some thought to the problem. 
The general opinion is that the Japanese, 
while inclining toward Christianity, wish to 
build up a new church, which shall be dis- 
tinetive from all others and impressed with a 
purely national character. ‘‘The Japanese 
reformers would certainly adopt as a basis 
for their religion monotheism and the Ten 
Comr andments, but, on the other hand, would 
strip Christianity of its principal dogmas and 
would undoubtedly incline toward pure deism. 
It would be a spiritualism derived from Chris- 
tianity.” 

THE MONEY SIDE OF THE WORK. 
Continued Decrease in Donations. 

It is with mingled feelings of hope and fear 
that the friends of the American Board scan 
the statement o! its receipts month by month. 
The figures below reveal the increasing grav- 
ity of the situation, showing a net loss of 
nearly $19,000 in the rec ipts of this financial 
year as compared with the corresponding 
period last year. 


few, 











March, 1894. March, 1895. 

Regular donations, $29,462.76 $31,378.96 
Donations for special objects, 3,111.16 2,537.55 
Donations for the debt, 528.81 2,497.42 
Legacies, 20,631.11 11,094.83 
853,733.84 $417,508.76 

7 mos., last year. 7 mos., this year. 

Regular donations, $242,207.61 $245,330.17 
Donations for special objects, 28,480.41 28,211.74 
Donations for the debt, 30,162.78 8,035.30 
Legacies, 81,470.13 91,793.66 
$382,320.93 $363,420.87 


Heavy Debts. 

The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
siors, which is about closing its fiscal year, 
has made retrenchments in appropriations 
which will exceed in severity any that the 
missions have experienced for many years. 
In view of the serious deficit and the inade- 
quacy of receipts during the year, appropria- 
tions for the twelve months beginning May 1, 
1895, are cut to $900,000, as against $1,015,000 
for the present year. This action prevents 
the sending out of thirteen young men and 
ten young women who are under appoint- 
ment, and makes it necessary to leave vacant 
some posts where physicians and missionaries 
are most urgently needed. The Baptist Home 
Mission Society also reports a discouraging 
state of finances. The year, which began with 
a debt of $101,456, closed March 31 with a 
deficit of $108,799. 


Sacrifice Money. 

Our missionary boards would not be strug- 
gling under such heavy burdens of debt if all 
churches and every pastor possessed the mis- 
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sionary spirit exbibited in a Western parisb. 
Our missionary in this Indiana town receives 
$200 from the C.H. M.S. From his people 
he has had since January only thirty dollars, 
and, owing to a strike among the miners in 
his field and the lack of work since then, he 
does not expect more than thirty dollars addi- 
tional from his church before the next quar- 
ter. Yet he bas urged his people to give to 
the home and foreign work fifteen dollars 
each. This was called ‘sacrifice money,” be- 
cause the givers raised it by denying them- 
selves of small luxuries. 
A PROSPEROUS YEAR ENDED. 

The financial statements are at present the 
most important part of the annual reports of 
our wissionary organizations, and happy is 
the society which closes its fiscal year with- 
out a deficit in its treasury. The C.S.S. and 
P,S.is to be heartily congratulated that it is 
able to begin a new year not only without 
debt, but with a good balance on hand. The 
receipts for the past twelve months have been 
$86,907, leaving a balance in the treasury aside 
from the amount transferred to the legacy 
account, of nearly $4,000. This is a decided 
advance in receipts from all sources over pre- 
vious years, owing to generous bequests and 
a larger revenue from the business depart- 
ment. The amount received in contributions, 
however, was somewhat smaller than the pre- 
ceding year. 

The sixty-third report of the society pre- 
sented at its annual meeting, April 15, shows 
other encouraging features. The number of 
superintendents and missionaries employed 
was less in number than the previous year, 
but more of them have been in continuous 
service, and the aggregate time devoted to the 
work is larger than ever before, with one ex- 
ception. Thirty-five field workers have been 
employed, of whom twenty-four have served 
the whole year. During the twelve months 
478 new Sunday schools have been organized. 
California, as in previous years, heads the list 
with fifty-four new schools, while Oklahoma, 
with its newly opened Cherokee strip, comes 
next, having organized forty-seven schools. 
In addition, 165 schools have been reorganized 
and 1,439 aided with grants. The society has 
also on record the names of seventy-three 
Congregational churches which have devel- 
oped from Sunday schools during the year. 
The permanency of this latter work will not 
be questioned when it is ascertained that out 
of 275 churches which have grown out of Sun- 
day schools during the five years from 1888 to 
1892, but thirty five have disappeared from the 
lists of churches in our Year-Book, and of this 
number doubtless some have not died, but 
changed their names or been consolidated 
with a neighboring church. 

The editorial and business departments 
have been no less prosperous than the mis- 
sionary. The publications have been up to 
their usual standard, while the Boston and 
Chicago houses report an increasing business, 
with no diminution in profits. Altogether, 
the outlook for the new year is bright. No 
further necessity for retrenchment is antici- 
pated, and the society hopes to make some 
advances. 


THE ANTIDOTE FOR SKEPTIOISM. 


I do not wish to exclude other things, but 
I believe that the true antidote to a wide- 
spread skepticism is a quickened church. 
We may indeed desire that in other ways 
the enemy should be met. We ought to 
pray that God would work by sending forth 
defenders of the truth, by establishing His 
church in the firm faith of disputed veri- 
ties, and by all the multitude of ways in 
which He can sway the thoughts and tend- 
encies of man. But I honestly confess that 
I, for my part, attach but secondary impor- 
tance to controversial defenses of the faith. 
No doubt they have their office: they may 
confirm a waverer; they may establish a be- 
liever; they may show on-lookers that the 
Christian position is tenable; they may, in 
some rare cases of transcendent power, pre- 
vent a heresy from spreading and from de- 
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scending to another generation. But often- 
est they are barren of result, and where 
they do their work it is not to be forgotten 
there may remain as true a making void of 
God’s law by an evil heart of unbelief as by 
an understanding cased in the mail of de- 
nial. You may hammer ice on an anvil 
or bray it in a mortar. What then? It is 
pounded ice still, except for the little por- 
tion melted by heat of percussion, and it 
will soon all congeal again. Melt it in the 
sun, and it flows down in sweet water, 
which mirrors that light which loosed its 
bonds of cold. So hammer away at un- 
belief with your logical sledge bammers, 
and you will change its shape, perhaps, but 
it is none the less unbelief because you have 
ground it to powder. Itis a mightier agent 
that must melt it—the fire of God’s love, 
brought close by a will itself ablaze with the 
sacred glow.—Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 


POINTS ON OHRISTIAN SCIENOE. 


A coroner’s jury in New Jersey has brought 
in a verdict of criminal responsibility against 
the parents and Christian Science advisers of 
a child which died recently in Palmyra. The 
following is part of the evidence in the case: 


‘Why were you called?”’ 

‘*T was called as a preacher of the gospel.”’ 

‘*Did you use any remedies to heal her? ”’ 

‘*We do not use medicines,’’ replied Mr. 
Randall, calmly. 

‘* Why not?”’ asked the foreman. 

‘* Because it is contrary to the teachings 
of Jesus. When He sent the disciples out 
to preach the gospel and heal the sick He 
did not give them a medicine chest. Yes; 
that is one of the doctrines of Christian 
Science.”’ 

‘You prayed for the child?”’ 

*“*T guess that will cover it; yes, say I 
prayed for it; put it in that shape.” 

‘* You believed the child would be cured?”’ 

‘*} had every reason to believe it would.”’ 


We shall await further developments in this 
case with much interest. 


WHAT PERSONALITY DOES. 
The leading Jewish rabbi of Louisville, 
when he came to pay his tribute to the late 
Rev. Dr. John A. Broadus, said: 


Before I became familiar with Dr. Broadus 
I knew Christianity only as a creed which 
seemed absolutely incomprehensible to me. 
I judged it mainly from the untold, unmer- 
ited misery, the agony of ages, which Chris- 
tian rulers and nations had entailed on poor 
Israel under the impulse given by Christian 
priests and teachers. But when I learned 
to know and revere in Broadus a Christian 
who was truly a man of God, in whom there 
was the spirit of justice and mercy, the 
spirit of brotherly love toward all men with- 
out distinction of nationality, race or creed, 
my conception of Christianity and my at- 
titude toward it underwent a complete 
change. For the first time in my life Chris- 
tianity presented itself to me, not as a bun- 
dle of unfathomable dogmas, but as a liv- 
ing power for good, as actualized in an 
ideal man. Broadus was the precious fruit 
by which I learned to judge of the tree of 
Christianity. 


THE TURK IN ARMENIA. 


What profits it, 0 England, to prevail 
,In camp and mart and council, and bestrew 

With sovereign argosies the subject blue, 

And wrest thy tribute from each golden gale, 

If, in thy strongholds, thou canst hear the wail 
Of maidens martyred by the turbaned crew, 

* Whose tenderest mercy was the sword that slew, 

And left no hand to wield the purging flail? 

We deemed of old thou held’st a charge from him 
Who watches, girdled by his seraphim, 

To smite the wronger with thy destined rod. 
Wait’st thou his sign? Enough, the sleepless cry 
Of virgin souls for vengeance, and on high 

The gathering blackness of the frown of God! 

— William Watson. 
piace seiiiiaes tS ESS, 

A Christian is what his faith is. It does not 
follow because he was abiding in Christ yes- 
terday that he is so today. You can’t accu- 
mulate faith any more than you can accumu- 
late breath. If we want to go on living, we 
must go on breathing —Edward W. Moore. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
DEMON POSSESSION. 


Rev. J. L. Nevius, D. D., was for forty 
years a missionary to the Chinese. During 
that period his attention often was directed 
to the subject of demoniacal possession, and 
he was led by degrees to make a careful 
study of it. He concluded, after years of 
investigation, that it is a real fact of human 
experience among the Chinese, and the 
testimony of many other missionaries in- 
dorses his conclusion. The volume which he 
has prepared on the subjectis entitled Demon 
Possession and Allied Themes, and Rev. Dr. 
F, F, Ellinwood has supplied the introduc- 
tion. Dr. Nevius has written in a temper- 
ate, self-restrained manner, with no pur- 
pose of making one kind of an impression 
rather than another, but simply to state 
the facts ascertained by him, letting them 
make their own impression, although he 
naturally draws some conclusions whick 
have occurred to him. The book describes 
his own observations and contains many 
testimonies from native Christians. Some 
of these testimonies embody personal ex- 
periences. 

Even discounting something of the credi- 
bility of these testimonies in view of all 
which other missionaries have declared 
about the untrustworthiness of the Chinese, 
and on account of the difficulty of ex- 
act apprehension of the differences in 
language, a large residuum remains which 
must be accounted for. Dr. Nevius is con- 
vinced that demoniacal possession is a fact 
today in that portion of the world and 
some others, as truly as it was in the life- 
time of Jesus in Palestine. He discusses 
the subject from the scientific as well as 
the religious side, has much to say about 
spiritualism, and has made a significant 
and impressive volume. In our judgment 
all candid readers will feel bound to admit 
that his position is probably correct. [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.50.] 


THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS OF THE FAR 
EAST, 


This extremely attractive volume also 
proves to be more than ordinarily interest- 
ing. It is by Henry Norman, who is already 
widely known as a traveler and an author. 
It discusses the possessions of the different 
European nations in the far East, and also 
the Eastern nations themselves. Itis largely 
a record of personal explorations and other 
experiences, including many striking adven- 
tures, and it also is a study of social and 
commercial situations and of political con- 
ditions. It is of surprising interest and 
valuethroughout. We have been especially 
struck, however, with two of its features. 
One is its comprehensive and discriminat- 
ing chapters upon The Japan of Today and 
Asia for the Asiatics. Mr. Norman points 
out, with a shrewdness not often exhibited 
by writers upon the East, the ambitions 
which actuate the Japan of today and the 
perils which threaten her, growing out of 
her very success, alike in adopting modern 
methods and policies and in victory over 
China. He proposes an alliante of Great 
Britain, Russia and Japan as likely to best 
promote the future of both Europe and 
Asia, and, therefore, of the world. It will 
seem to many readers that his proposal prob- 
ably best meets the problems of the future. 
He discusses other combinations intelli- 
gently, stating why they are less to be de- 
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sired, and the student of politics will find 
more information of value in these pages 
than in any other readily available source. 

The other feature alluded to is Mr. Nor- 
man’s frank loyalty to the commercial in- 
terests of Great Britain. He would not 
represent his countrymen faithfully if the 
promotion of English trade were not, in his 
eyes, of supreme importance. He keeps 
this in view in all his studies and forecasts; 
but in justice it must be admitted that he 
nowhere advocates an unjust or immoral 
exercise of power for the object in view. 
We have our doubts whether that object 
can always be secured by methods which 
accord with true morality, but Mr. Norman 
certainly cannot be charged with declaring 
himself in favor of objectionable exercises 
of political or military power for the sake 
of commerce. The book opens up a pros- 
pect of the future development of Asia 
which, if it be almost like a dream in the 
fascination of its possibilities, is also far 
from impracticable. We commend the vol- 
ume both for its information and its inter- 
ests. Itis handsomely illustrated. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $4.00.] 

RELIGIOUS. 

Readers of the autobiography of John G. 
Paton, the missionary, will be interested in 
Letters and Sketches from the New Hebrides 
[A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.75], by Mrs. 
Paton, edited by Mr. James Paton. It con- 
tains a selection of letters written between 
1865 and 1889, and they relate almost solely 
to missionary life in the region described. 
The personality of the author appears at- 
tractively upon every page. She is enthusi- 
astically devoted to the great object of mis- 
sionary effort, yet she by no means lacks 
the characteristics of an intelligent and cul- 
tured woman of the world, and her sense of 
humor is quick and contegious. The perils 
of missionary life in that part of the world, 
especially those due to hurricanes, are im- 
pressed vividly upon the reader, and its 
anxieties and perplexities of a more ordi- 
nary sort form the background of the whole 
picture. Yet the narrative, if it may so be 
described, is everywhere cheerful and enter- 
taining, and the solid value of missionary 
work in reforming the world is rendered 
very apparent, although the author has 
written naturally and without any idea of 
proving a case. The book should go into 
all collections of missionary literature. 

Iesit Nassar, the Story of the Life of Jesus 
the Nazarene [Sunrise Publishing Co.], is 
a work by Peter V. F. Mamreov and others 
of his family. It is in the form of a histor- 
ical novel, and professes to describe the life 
of our Lord as drawn from Christian and 
Jewish secular or ecclesiastical histories 
and from traditions and legends. It is 
excessively long and burdened with de- 
tails and lacks interest. Moreover, it is 
so frequently and conspicuously discordant 
with the Scriptural records, and often so 
unreasonably complacent in accepting evi- 
dently ungrounded traditions, that one loses 
patience as he reads. One cannot feel that 
the picture of our Lord here presented is 
self-consistent or probable or inherently at- 
tractive.——The Essential Man [Geo. H. 
Ellis. 75 cents], by G. C. Cressey, Ph. D., 
discusses personal immortality in the light 
of reason. It is ashort treatise, but thought- 
ful and even profound. It argues conclu- 
sively in favor of immortality and condemns 
the theory of conditional immortality, which 
some are advancing in these days, as incon- 
sistent with both knowledge and reason. 
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A volume of sermons by Rev. F. J. Brobst 
has been issued by Lee & Shepard, with the 
title Make Way for the King [$1.25]. They 
are Evangelical in spirit, praetical in sug- 
gestion and spirited in form.——A Promise 
Fulfilled [James H. Earle. 30 cents] is a 
little book by the late Rev. A. B. Earle, 
D.D. It contains some incidents, chiefly in 
his own religious experience and observa- 
tion, and it supplements a larger volume of 
the same character published by him for- 
merly. 





STORIES. 

The Banishment of Jessop Blythe [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.00], by Joseph Hatton, 
introduces the reader to the Derbyshire 
Peak district in England and to a specially 
interesting class of its population, the rope- 
makers. The story is dramatic and even 
tragic, yet healthy and deeply interesting. 
On the whole, it is one of the most enjoy- 
able of the year thus far.—Mrs. Helen 
Choate Prince, author of The Story of Chris- 
tine Rochefort [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25] is a granddaughter of the famous 
Rufus Choate, and has inherited much of 
his exceptional felicity in the use of lan- 
guage. Her story is written with more 
than ordinary literary attractiveness. It is 
also skillfully constructed and exhibits real 
power. It deals with capital and labor 
problems in France, and with some of the 
problems of domestic love. It is judicious 
and ennobling throughout, and full of in- 
terest. 

Mr. F, F. Moore has a sprightly style and 
does not allow the reader’s attention to flag, 
but in his latest book, They Call It Love 
[J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00], he does not 
attempt great things, but contents himself 
with a lively and amusing and sometimes 
ridiculous plot. The absurdities are suffi- 
ciently evident, and yet in spite of them the 
reader will rather like the book. Dame 
Prism [Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50], by 
Margaret H. Matthews, will take a strong 
hold of most young people—the girls espe- 
cially. It tells of the upward progress from 
poverty to prosperity of a family of orphans, 
who had little but their mutual love and 
pluck and good health in the way of endow- 
ment. They were exceptionally fortunate, 
and received more kindly help than might 
fall to the lot of many others. Neverthe- 
less, their success was due honestly to their 
own endeavors, and their history is narrated 
with urfusual brightness and power. The 
book is full of admirable lessons, but is as 
far as possible from preaching to the reader. 
There are some illustrations. 

Almost a Genius [Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc. 
$1.25] is by Adelaide L. Rouse. Nothing 
could be better for young minds than this 
wholesome story of a young girl with high 
aspirations as to a literary career, who will- 
ingly resigns her cherished project to take 
up necessary homely duties. The two 
seemed incompatible, but our heroire 
learned that in the faithful doing of the 
least, in the highest and best way, the best 
and deepest culture comes. A most valu- 
able lesson for our growing youth. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


We hardly know whether to call Rev. 
George H. Hepworth’s little book, Brown 
Studies, or Camp Fires and Morals [E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.25], a story or a series of 
moral essays. It is in a sense a story, yet 
its chapters are rather the channels of the 
author’s philosophy and religion, sent forth 
from his own soul to that of the reader, 
than they are the mere successive scenes in 
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an ordinary narrative. All sorts of subjects 
are handled, and with discrimination and 
power. Some exceedingly original passages 
occur. The woods and fields and streams 
give flavor to the story, yet pre-eminently it 
is a series of moralizings, adapted to touch 
hearts and to quicken sympathies and en- 
noble life. The book has illustrations and 
is likely to be popular. 

Judge Tourgée has been writing a little 
in the same vein, and he calls his book An 
Outing with the Queen of Hearts [Merrill & 
Baker. $1.00]. The Queen of Hearts ap- 
pears to be Mrs. Tourgée, and the outing to 
have been a summer experience in the 
woods, with which Her Majesty had previ- 
ously possessed no intimate acquaintance, 
but which treated her hospitably and won 
her affections. In his own graceful and 
telling way the author has described their 
vacation, the impressions received by them, 
the benefit gained, and has thrown in enough 
philosophy here or there to warrant the use 
of the term essays of his chapters. 

The Proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction [George H. 
Ellis. $1.50] at Nashville, Tenn., in May, 
1894, has been edited by Mrs. Isabel C. Bar- 
rows. The special features of the annual 
gathering herein described were Training 
Schools for Nurses, Child Saving and Re- 
forming, and the Duty of the State to the 
Insane. Many collateral topics also re- 
ceived expert treatment and the volume 
contains many facts and figures of general 
interest to students of philanthropic and 
economic subjects. 

M. Viollet-Le-Duc’s Rational Building 
{Macmillan & Co. $3.00], which Mr. G. M. 
Huss has translated, was prepared by the 
author for the Dictionnaire Raisonné de 
L’ Architecture Francaise under the title 
Construction. It is much too technical for 
ordinary people. It is intended for archi- 
tects and is largely made up of designs, 
diagrams, formule and mathematical and 
artistic details. Those who are specially 
interested in a book of this character will 
find it of great helpfulness. It is distin- 
guished by superior lucidity and practical 
pertinence, and its diagrams and other illus- 
trations are well executed. 

Artists of a different class will appreciate 
Mr. W. O. Partridge’s The Technique of 
Sculpture [Ginn & Co. $1.10]. It con- 
tains a brief account of the history of 
sculpture and a careful explanatfon of the 
manner in which models of statues are 
built up and in which the model is repro- 
duced in bronze or in marble. It is a little 
book, but there is a great deal in it, in- 
cluding in its appendix a useful list of 
sculptors, with one of valuable books upon 
sculpture, etc. It is illustrated. 

MAGAZINES, 

The Presbyterian and Reformed Review 
[$3.00] has at least three papers of special 
timeliness and interest. One is The Forma- 
tion of the New Testament, by Prof. G. T. 
Purves, another is The Origin and Compo- 
sition of Genesis, by the late Prof. E. C. 
Bissell, and the third is The Latest Eccle- 
siastical Movements in Germany, by Dr. 
Adolf Zahn. A biographical and critical 
sketch of the late Prof. W. G. T. Shedd, by 
Prof. John De Witt, also and properly oc- 
cupies a large share of space. Other topics 
treated are Christianity and the Experi- 
mental Method, by Dr. R. McC. Edgar, and 
The Messianic Idea in the Prophets, by Dr. 
T. W. Chambers. As usual, the reviews of 


recent theological literature fill large room 
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and are of superior value. Dr. Samuel 
Hutchings contributes an interesting exam- 
ination of the obsolete phrase, ‘‘ All to.’’ 

In the Popular Science Monthly the fron- 
tispiece is a portrait of Prof. Lardner Van- 
uxem, a sketch of whom also is furnished. 
Mr. Appleton Morgan writes about The Suc- 
cessor of the Railway, that is, the trolley; 
Dr. R. W. Shufeldt about Some of the Out- 
liers Among Birds, with pictures; R, P. 
Halleck on The Personal Equation in Hu- 
man Truth, suggesting the frequent varia- 
bleness and incompleteness of statements 
which are intended to be accurate. Ani- 
mals that Live in Caves is Mr. E. H. Mar- 
tell’s subject, and A. H. Gourand describes 
The Shad’s Annual Pilgrimage. Another 
noticeable paper is Dr. C. W. Pilgrim’s on 
Communicated Insanity. 

The Educational Review deals with themes 
appropriate to its purpose in a large and 
free way, yet without lack of scientific 
method or essential detail. Various educa- 
tional aims and values are discussed by 
such experts as Paul H. Hanus, Prof. W. W. 
Goodwin, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton and 
Mr. Frank A. Till. Many readers also will 
be exceptionally interested in what Mr. J. E. 
Russell has written from Leipsic about The 
University Crisis in Germany, where there 
appears to be a struggle going on between 
educational leaders and the politicians. —— 
Rev. J. G. Taylor has contributed the first 
part of a strong paper on Benjamin Kidd’s 
Social Evolution to Education [$3 00]. Mr. 
H. L. Clapp also writes sensibly upon The 
Esthetic Side of Education. We are glad 
to see Lieut. J. K. Cree’s defense and rec- 
ommendation of Military Education in Col- 
leges. Properly guarded, we regard it as 
a thoroughly desirable and valuable feature 
of a young man’s education. Another im- 
portant paper in this excellent number is 
Estella V. Sutton’s treating of Speech for 
Deaf Infants. ——The Kindergarten News is 
bright and entertaining, and also practically 
suggestive. 

The Journal of American Folk-Lore [$3.00] 
opens with an account of the sixth annual 
meeting of the Folk-Lore Society, and con- 
tains papers on Theories of Diffusion of 
Folk Tales, Burial and Holiday Customs 
and Beliefs of the Irish Peasantry, Weather 
Signs from Connecticut, Notes on the Dia- 
lect of the People of Newfoundland, The 
Folk Foods of the Rio Grande Valley and of 
Northern Mexico, and considerable appro- 
priate miscellaneous material. 

Donahoe’s Magazine [$2.00] offers a Rem- 
iniscence of Wendell Phillips by J. T. 
Smith, a comment on Foreign Critics of 
American Manners by M. J. Dwyer, while 
G. P. Upton’s subject is History as Told in 
Coins. A Kansas lawyer ventures to de- 
scribe Prohibition in Kansas as a great 
farce, Edward Gerard explains What Mi- 
nority Representation Is, Richard Hovey 
contributes an appropriate poem on the late 
T. W. Parsons, and considerable lighter ma- 
terial makes up the number.——Those who 
are interested in a Roman Catholic view of 
the subject will read with interest Rev. 
P. J. Cormican’s paper in the Catholic 
World [$3 00] on The Inerrancy of Scripture 
in Light of the Eacyclical ‘‘ Providentissi- 
mus Deus.” A. A. McGinley describes 
pleasantly The Brook Farm of Today. Rev. 
C. A. Walworth continues Glimpses of Life 
in an Anglican Seminary, and there is a 
useful paper on Personal Honesty in Civic 
Reform, as well as several other interesting 
contributione. 
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NOTES. 
—— In Paris 5,489 new books were published 
last year and more than 12,000 in the whole of 
France. 





+. A. Sala’s entertaining autobiog- 
raphy is selling well. Its author, however, is 
quite ill in Rome. 

—— The late Professor Blackie knew exactly 
where to look upon his library shelves for 
each of his 7,000 volumes. 

—— The admirable and popular series upon 
English Men of Letters is to be reissued in 
thirteen monthly volumes, each including 
three of the original books. 

—— The purpose of the American School of 
Architecture in Rome is to serve post-gradu- 
ate fellowship men from the College of Archi- 
tecture in America. It will occupy the Villa 
Ludovisi and its gardens. 

— A bill providing for the licensing of 
architects has been introduced in the New 
York legislature. The main purpose of the 
measure is declared to be heartily approved 
by leading members of the profession. 


— Ouida, the popular author, has made a 
fortune by her pen but has managed to get 
rid of it and now is very poor. It is stated 
that all of her property in Italy, where she 
resides, has been sold by her creditors. 


— Herbert Russell, son of W. Clark Rus- 
sell, the marine novelist, has become editor 
of an English magazine, On the Watch, de- 
voted to maritime matters. His grandfather, 
Henry Russell, who still enjoys vigorous 
health, used to be a popular writer of songs. 


— The Harvard University authorities 
have compelled Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co., a young publishing firm in Cambridge 
composed of a Yale graduate and a Harvard 
undergraduate, to dissolve partnership, as the 
statutes do not allow an undergraduate to be 
in active business. The firm has been re- 
organized, however, and will continue. 

— Mr. W. H. Rideing has just had an ag- 
gravating experience somewhat like the fa- 
mous one of Carlyle’s. Mr. Rideing has been 
writing a book of travels for the past three 
years, and had just finished it when the man- 
uscript of it caught fire on his table from a 
match supposed to be extinguished and acci- 
dentally thrown upon it and was ruined. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
AFTER-DINNER AND OTHER SPEECHES. 
D. Long. pp. 223. $1.25. 
THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT IN THE MODERN ENGLISH 
PoETs. By Vida D. Scudder. pp. 349. $1.75. 
THE CHILDREN, THE CHURCH AND THE COMMUNION. 
By Rev. C.C. Hall. pp. 55. 75 cents. 
RUssIAN RAMBLES. By Isabel F. Hapgood. pp. 
369. $1.50. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
LISBETH WILSON. By Eliza N. Blair. pp. 374. $1.50. 
IN THE SADDLE. By i “4 Optic. pp. 451. $1.50. 
NEIGHBOR JACKWOOD. By J. T. Trowbridge. pp. 


459. $1.50. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
CONVIVIA E C@NLOQUIIS. By Desideri Erasmi. 
ited by V.S. Clark. pp.197. 50 cents 
Universalist Publishing House. Boston. 
THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. By C. E. Nash, 
D.D. pp. 105. 25 ceuts. 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
Ir JESUS CAME TO Boston. By Rev. 
D.D. pp.45. 50 cents. 
Flora E. Haines. Bangor. 
A KERAMIC STupy. By Flora E. Haines. 
Harper & Brothers. New York. 
LITERARY LANDMARKS OF JERUSALEM. By Lau- 
rence Hutton. pp.74. 75 cents. 
AMONG THE NORTHERN HILLS. By W. C. Prime, 
LL.D. pp. 209. $1.00. 
THE HELPFUL —o By St. George Mivart, 
F.R.S. pp. 178. $1. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE oon. By M. E. Francis. pp. 
pp. 


301. $1.25. 
THE LIFE OF SAMUFL J. TILDEN. By st Bigelow, 
6.00. 


By John 


Ed 


Boston. 
E. E. Hale, 


pp. 127. 


Mr. BONAPARTE OF CorRSICA. By J. K. Bangs. 
265. $1.25. 
LL.D. Two vols. pp. 416 and 442. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New Yo 

CHRIST AND THE CHURCH. By Rev. A. i. ‘pradford, 
D.D. pp. 321. $1.50. 

THIRTEEN WEEKS OF PRAYERS. Compiled by B. B. 
Comegys, LL.D. pp. 234. 75 cents 

THE TEACHER AND THE CLASS. By Rev. J. R. Mil- 
ler, D. D., and others. pp. 130. 50 cents. 

A WHEEL WITHIN A WHEEL. By Francis E. Wil- 
lard. pp. 75. 50 cents. 

RECEIVED YE THE HOLY GHosT? By J. W. Chap- 
man, D.D. pp. 127. cents. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

OUTLINES OF SOCIAL THEOLOGY. By Pres. W. 

DeW. Hyde, D.D. pp. 260. $1.50. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF INDUSTRY. By Henry Dyer, 
D.Sc. pp. 307. $1.50. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
How TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. By Mrs. W.S. 
Dana. pp. 373. $1.75. 
OvuTRE-MER. By Paul Bourget. pp. 425. $1.75. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE MADONNA OF ST. LUKE. By Henrietta I. Bol- 
ton. pp. 127. $1.25. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 


HEAVEN THE COUNTRY, CHRIST THE WAY. Com- 
piled by C. P.S. $1.00. 
Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
THE WAYS OF YALE. By H.A. Beers. pp. 245. 75 


cents. 
Merriam Co. New York. 
THE SILENCE OF THE MAHARAJAH. By Marie Co- 
relli. pp.74. 40 cents. 
American Book Co. New York. 
HOME GEOGRAPHY FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 
C. Long, Ph.D. pp. 142. 25 cents. 
George Gottsberger Peck. New York. 
THE GRANDEE. By A. P. Valdes. pp. 286. $1.00. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
FROMONT JUNIOR AND RISLER SENIOR. By Al- 
phonse Daudet. Translated by Edward Vizetelly. 
pp. 399. $2.00. 
Stone & Kimball. Chicago. 
A SawpusT DOLL. By Mrs. Reginald De Koven. 
pp. 237. $1.25. 
PAPER COVERS. 
James H. West. Boston. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. By W. C. Gannett. pp. 
26. 15 cents. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
50 cents. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. Chicago. 
CHICAGO TABERNACLE TALKS. By Evangelist G. F. 


By C. 


pp. 548. 


Hall. pp. 331. 50 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
April. BIBLICAL WORLD.—LEND-A-HAND.—NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY.—POETRY.—GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING. 





May. QUIVER. 
OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 
Rey. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, the friend of 


Tennyson, the student of Christian art and 
all literature clustering around the Quest of 
the Holy Grail, gives in Harper’s Weekly an 
estimate of Edwin A. Abbey’s pictures, some 
of which are now on the walls of Boston’s 
new Public Library. ‘‘ With steady fore- 
thought and clear conviction the young Amer- 
ican artist has chosen for his theme the ancient 
legend of the Holy Grail. The fitness of this 
choice is far more than decorative. Itis his- 
torical, ethical and vital. It is a silent and 
effective tribute to the inseparable relations 
between painting and poetry. It is a recog- 
nition of the great part which the Grail legend 
has played in the unfolding of modern litera- 
ture through the poems and prose romances 
of Britain and France and Germany. Itis an 
acknowledgment of the fact that American art 
and literature are not, and cannot be, things 
aboriginal and secluded, but that they must 
belong to the universal world of art and let- 
ters, owning the same origin and allegiance, 
the same impulses and laws. Itis a claim of 
the painter’s right to ‘tell a story,’ if he can 
tell it clearly and with the instant charm of 
truth. It isa practical denial of the current 
theory of art expressed by that epigrammatic 
idiot who said that ‘Rembrandt would have 
been a great painter if he had not had so much 
imagination.’ Above all, it is a confession— 
or shall we not rather say an assertion ?—that 
the ideal is the life-giving and unifying force 
of art, and that the highest and most beautiful 
ideal is an expression of character, moral, 
spiritual and, in its loftiest reach, religious.” 

The Church Standard says: ‘‘A man who 
circulates an injurious rumor takes upon him- 
self the obligation either to prove it or to re- 
tract it. If he does neither, and hides himself 
behind ‘ eye-witnesses’’ whom he declines to 
name, he must expect other men to believe 
that his witnesses, like his slander, are of. 
his own creating. Thatis the plain, straight- 
forward common sense of the matter.”’ 

Bishop C. C. Grafton writes to the Christian 
Register denying that he recently described 
Unitarian clergymen as “ confidence men and 
bunco steerers.” He says: ‘‘In my sermon, 
which was before a church club, I was speak- 
ing exclusively to Episcopalians and of Epis- 
copalians, and warning my own people of 
their own faults, and of dangers existing, as 
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I believed, in our own communion from some 
who, while nominally in it and honored by it, 
were imposing upon the confidénce of those 
within and practicing on others without, and 
leading them into a theological system which 
was neither based on authority nor on sound 
reason, but was like the mingled vision of 
fact and fancy of a dreamer in an opium 
joint.”’ 
ABROAD. 

The Korean Repository (Marcb 1), just at hand, 
which reflects the opinions of the Christian 
missionaries in Korea, says: ‘‘ The general 
opinion among both Koreans and foreign- 
ers is that the king is one of the most urbane 
and gracious sovereigns that ever sat on the 
throne.”’ Its analysis of the recently adopted 
and formally acknowledged new principles 
which are to govern the Korean king and 
ministry is, on the whole, favorable. The 
same journal chronicles the significant fact 
that since the appointment of the new min- 
istry, on the recommendation of the prime 
minister, government offices are closed on 
Saturday afternoon, and are not opened again 
until Monday morning. His Majesty, like- 
wise, does not hold court on Sunday. 
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A THRILLING EXPERIENOE IN MID- 
OOEAN. 

We had been tossed about all night, and the 
morning promised nothing better; in fact, the 
wind freshened to almost a gale, while the 
sea behaved in a most objectionable manner— 
nearly all the china on the luncheon table 
was demolished by one of the frantic lurches 
of the ship, and very few of the passengers 
had much appetite for even such food as they 
could lay their hands upon. About noon a 


‘sail was sighted, and soon it was discovered 


through the glass that we were approaching a 
ship flying signals of distress. Our captain 
altered his course, and in a very short time 
we were close to the object we had been 
watzhing so eagerly. The great engines were 
stopped, and every one crowded to the steam- 
er’s side. What asight metourgaze! A mag- 
nificent three-masted sailing vessel, almost 
new, 1,700 tons burden, tossing helplessly at 
the mercy of the mighty waves, which at ebb 
roll dashed completely over her main deck, 
torrents of water pouring in and out of her 
cabins, every sail rent into ribbons or blown 
away entirely. The vessel, lying far over on 
her side, showed that her cargo must have 
shifted. This proved to be the fact, and was 
the cause of the disaster. Every roll sent her 
spars dipping into the water, and it seemed to 
us as we watched that she must go over, but 
with a supreme effort the poor ship would 
right herself and then wait for the next en- 
counter with her relentless enemy. It was a 
contest at unequal odds. Nobly would she 
have carried herself and easy would have 
been her victory but for the terrible weight of 
shifting grain in her hold—against that she 
had no defense, and she was at the mercy of 
her enemy. It was only a question of hours, 
perhaps minutes. Could she struggle on a 
little longer? Could she save the lives of her 
master and his young wife and his little baby, 
Charles, the eighteen-months-old Golden-hair 
who had won his way into the hearts of the 
sturdy crew of twenty-six by his bright, happy 
ways? 

It was an awful contest, and we on the 
stanch decks of the Normannia watched with 
scarcely restrained impatience as we saw the 
score and a half of human beings clinging to 
the upper rail of the poop deck, each one with 
a life preserver on that they might be pre- 
pared for the worst, each one eagerly scanning 
the great ship to catch some sign of aid and 
succor. Soon our noble Captain Bahrends 
ordered up the signals, and in a moment, 
pulled aloft by willing, stalwart arms, there 
fluttered in the sharp wind the welcome mes- 
sage to the weary watchers, who for three 
days and three nights had looked for aid, 
found now—“ We will help you, we will stand 
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by all night if necessary.”’ And the faithful 
old ship knew that her duty was almost done. 

Orders were given to lower one of the life- 
boats. The sea was in its angriest mood. 
Just as the tackles were adjusted and the 
boat ready to be swung out, a terrific lurch of 
the ship broke the chains. The boat dropped 
to the water and one of the men was hurled 
head first into the angry sea. A groan was 
on every lip, men turned pale, some women 
fainted ; life buoys were thrown out and a life- 
line. It did not seem asif human being could 
live in such a sea, but most fortunately, after 
a struggle, the man climbed into his place 
in the boat and in spite of his terrible experi- 
ence was ready to take his post of duty with 
the rest. Another poor fellow had his arm 
broken by the same ugly lurch. The lifeboat 
was quickly manned and an attempt made to 
pull away from the steamer, but the great boat 
proved to be absolutely unmanageable in such 
a fierce sea, and the effort was abandoned. 
Then orders were given to lower one of the 
gigs—a small boat, light and much more easily 
handled. It was quickly in the water with 
second officer Hauer at the tiller and four 
sturdy seamen atthe oars. Sherode the waves 
like an eggshell. Could so frail a craft live 
in such a sea? She was soon well away on 
her mission of mercy with a lusty cheer from 
every one on board the Normannia by way of 
a send-off. 

We watched the little craft slowly approach 
the sinkingship. Nowshe has hold of the line 
thrown over to her. In a moment a figure is 
seen to leap from the high-tilted deck, then a 
struggle in the water, a head and arms gradu- 
ally approaching the little boat, and at lasta 
limp, wet body pulled over the boat’s side— 
one safe!—and a cheer from every watcher. 
Next a flutter of woman’s garments and an- 
other desperate leap, a moment’s suspense and 
then another glad exclamation—the woman is 
safe! And now a queer little canvas bundle 
is carefully lowered into the water and as 
carefully but quickly pulled to the little boat 
and takenin. The mouth of the boy is untied 
and little Golden-hair, none the worse for his 
perilous ride, looks up cheerily into his moth- 
er’s face. Another man is taken on board and 
then the boat struggles back through the 
waves to our ship. A dangerous matter to 
transfer helpless, half-frozen people from boat 
to steamer in such a sea, but wise and willing 
hands are equal to the task. The baby makes 
the journey first and then the mother, and 
both are soon between warm, dry blankets 
and then carefully looked after by our kind- 
hearted stewardesses. Three trips the little 
gig makes to the Arno and brings back each 
time the precious freight of human lives. 
Two apprentices are in the second boat and 
in the last Captain Newman and the dog 
Jack. The latter, a little white bull terrier, 
was tied to the back of one of the men, but 
when the man made his leap for life the dog 
in some way broke loose from his fastenings, 
—perhaps he thought he could better take care 
of himself. At any rate, he struck boldly out 
when he touched the water and in due time 
was pulled into the boat. The last journey of 
the little gig was not completed until after 
nightfall, but all were safely brought on board 
including Jack, who made the upward trip 
in the baby’s basket. The gig was pulled 
high into its place and soon came the sharp 
signal to the engineer, the great twin screws 
began to revolve and oursteamer passed oninto 
the night, leaving the fated ship to end its un- 
equal contest alone. A sad and dismal sight 
it was, its shapely sides and mighty masts 
swaying with a majestic, dirge-like rhythm in 
the faint light of the new moon as if to bid us 
farewell and to challenge our sympathy and 
admiration. She had done her duty nobly, 
no living soul was lost because of her unfaith- 
fulness—she only the sufferer and that not of 
her own unworthiness. Ww. F. W. 

A virtuous effort may fail but not a virtuous 
life —Edward Wigglesworth. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MERTING, Pilgrim Hall, April 29, 
at 10 A.M. Address by Rev. A. H. Coolidge on The 
Church and Her Children. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at ll a.M. 

UNION BIBLE CLASS, under Kev. Nehemiah Boynton 
D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Satur ays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at2 P. M. 

ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH OF THE W.B.M., 
Bedford, May 2. 

HOLLIS ASSOCIATION, First Church, Nashua, N. H., 
May 7,10 A.M. 

WORCESTER CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Auburn, Mass., 
May ld. 

NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH W. B. M., Quincy, 
April 30, 9.45 A. M. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, Third Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa., Thursday, May 16, at ll a. M. 
Sermon by the muderator, Rev. Samuel A. Mutchmore, 
D. D., LL. D. 

Approaching State Meetings. 


Oklahoma, Guthrie, Friday, April 26. 
Kansas, Topeka, Thursday, May 2. 
Missouri, St. Joseph, Tuesday, May 7. 
Ohio, Cleveland, Tuesday, May 7. 
Indiana, Marion, Tuesday, May 14. 
Illinois, Jacksonville, Monday, May 20. 
Iowa, Spencer, Tuesday, May 21. 
Massachusetts, Lynn, Tuesday, May 21. 
New York, Gloversville, Tuesday, May 21. 
South Dakota, Yankton, Tuesday, May 21. 


Tuesday, May 21. 
Tuesday, May 28. 
Tuesday, June Il. 


West Pittston, 


Pennsy!vania, 
Providence, 


Rhode Island, 
Michigan, Olivet, 
Vermont, Bennington, Tuesday, June Il. 
Connecticut Asso., New Haven, Tuesday, June 18, 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
uua’ membership, $1.00, life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No.1 Somerset 
8t., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E, 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office ip 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing. 
ton St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con 

egational House Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERI( AN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States,evan 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West, 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con 
ee House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work bitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 15! Washington St., Chicago. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Freid Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62, Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the * Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ”’ (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as pons in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
— States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites rien meager | with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from cburches without the State. Room , Congre- 
gational House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827, Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll A. M., Biblestudy,3 P.M. Sunday 
services, usual hours. Meetings we Fcc nrggy | except 
Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is a Con- 
gregational society and appeals to all Congregational 
churches for ms ey Send donations of money to B. S. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22,Congregational 
House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort bags, reading, 
etc., to Capt. 8S. 8. Nickerson, cha lain, 287 Hanover St. 
Bequests should read: “ I give and bequeath to the Bos- 
ton Seaman’s Friend Society the sum of $—, to be ap- 
plied to the charitable uses and . oses of said soci- 

.’ Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; 
George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The filling of another important pulpit in 
the neighborhood of Boston is an item of 
interest. 

There is a good suggestion in the plan of 
holding a “‘fathers’ and mothers’ meeting” ; 
also in the ‘‘ strangers’ meeting.”’ 

Can what is said of an Endeavor Society in 
New Hampshire be said of others? It should 
be so if their motto is their watchword con- 
tinually. 
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An Illinois church has made an excellent 
record during its first year. Doubtless much 
of its success is due to its special efforts for a 
particular class. 

The choice of subjects by a New England 
conference at its recent meeting is indeed out 
of the ordinary. A previous instance of the 
devotion of its entire time by a conference to 
missionary topics is not recalled. 

How to obtain a full expression from the 
members on important questions is the query 
in many a church. One recently submitted 
the calling a pastor to every member by mail. 
Responses were received from eighty-six per 
cent. of the voting membership. Why not try 
the plan? 

The influence of the Y. M. C. A. in one New 
York city can hardly ever be doubted again 
since among the converts at a recent meeting 
was a prominent saloon keeper, who signed 
the pledge and proposed to close his business 
at once. This was the result of a talk by a 
young man on the dangers to young men. 

How widespread the influences of a revival 
season may be is illustrated by the benefit 
which a New Hampshire town has received 
as a result of the Mills meetings in a Maine 
city. Another thought suggested by this 
instance is the opportunity which converts 
make for themselves by their own conversions. 

Of special note: 

An especially interesting letter from Ohio. 

Annual statistics from a number of States. 

The calling committee in a New Hampshire 
church. 

The fitting recognition of a music director’s 
faithful services in a Massachusetts church. 

The unexpected but wonderful results in 
temperance from a revival in an Iowa town. 


ANOTHER BROOKLYN STRONGHOLD. 

The far-reaching influence of Dr. R. 8S. Storrs 
in his city, country, and even beyond the seas, 
has not been attained by neglecting his church. 
Few pastors are more conscientious than he 
in giving time, strength and best efforts to 
their own flocks. Nor have his labors been in 
vain. The Chureb of the Pilgrims is one of 
the few which raises more for benevolence 
than for current expenses, not simply by a 
special effort but as a custom. The summary 
of benevolent gifts last year shows that there 
were raised by collections $8,789, by commit- 
tees for special objects $3,958, and by the 
different organizations in the church $4,573. 
Adding the appropriation of $3,000 for the 
work in Pilgrim Chapel, the total of system- 
atic benevolences amounts to over $20,000, 
which sum would be materially enlarged by 
the addition of the independent gifts of in- 
dividual members. The society reported $18,- 
396 as the current expenses at the home 
church. Though decidedly a down-town 
church, a net gain of twenty was made last 
year in the roll of members. Not only were 
the congregations larger than usual, but the 
opinion prevails that Dr. Storrs never preached 
with more force and freedom than in recent 
months. An especially hopeful indication is 
the marked increase in the number and ear- 
nest aggressiveness of the young men. 

The Pilgrim Chapel Branch, Rev. E. H. 
Byington, pastor, has been holding special 
evangelistic services under the leadership of 
Rev. F. M. Lamb with encouraging results. 
During the winter, beside the regular religious 
services, a woman’s guild, a sewing school, a 
boys’ club, a Band of Hope, a young women’s 
club with a cooking class, a missionary circle, 
a literary and social society, an Endeavor So- 
ciety, and a girls’ chorus have sustained regu- 
lar meetings. In the Sunday school the infant 
class of 400 children is remarkably successful. 
Nearly 100 pupils of the main school volun- 
tarily took a written examination on Sunday 
school lessons, with gratifying results, and 
fourteen were on the honor roll. The eleven 
Bible classes, taught by unusually experienced 
and competent teachers, contain 350 pupils, 
some heads of families, but mostly young men 
and women. ADRIAN, 
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FROM CLEVELAND, 0O. 

Varied forms of Congregational fellowship 
have found expression among Cleveland 
cburches the past week. A mutual council, 
called by Mt. Zion Church and an aggrieved 
member, was in continuous session from 2 
p. M. Monday till 5 a. m. Tuesday, hearing 
both sides‘in full and reaching a unanimous 
conclusion, which called for mutual conces- 
sions. Tuesday evening the Congregational 
Club met in Plymouth Church for its second 
annual rally, and the Cleveland Conference, 
by special invitation, merged its opening ses- 
sion with the club meeting. There was a 
large attendance, and three attractive and 
timely addresses were given on the general 
theme, The Congregational Ministry of the 
Future. The topics were: The Educational 
Preparation Needed, The Ideal to Be Aimed 
at in Theological Preparation, and Practical 
Methods of Improving the Supply of Minis- 
ters. The speakers—R.v. Messrs. D. F. Brad- 
ley, D. D., and W. E. Barton and Prof. H. C. 
King—are graduates of Oberlin Seminary, and 
the occasion emphasized the intimate rela- 
tionship which exists between Oberlin Col- 
lege and Seminary and the Cleveland churches 
and the Congregational Club. The club has 
evolved a new idea in establishing a suStain- 
ing membership of $25, covering all the club 
privileges for a member and two guests for 
three years, and a life membership of $100, 
covering for life all the privileges for a mem- 
ber and two guests. 

The following day the Cleveland Conference 
met in Park Church, to whose pastorate Rev. 
E. S. Rothrock had been welcomed by a 
public reception the week before. Lakeview 
Church cordially assisted in entertaining the 
conference delegates. 

It is not strange that some of the daily 
newspapers, whose reporters do not uader- 
stand all the fine distinctions of our ecclesias- 
tical nomenclature, got considerably confused 
as to the respective functions of council, club 
and conference. 

The regular work of Pilgrim Church is al- 
ways earnestly evangelistic. The Sunday 
evening congregations crowd the spacious 
auditorium every week, and the after meet- 
ings are occasions of deepest interest. The 
recent special services were helpful and a 
large number of persons definitely started in 
the Christian life. On Easter evening the 
service was attended by nearly 2,000 persons, 
and was a demonstration of the power of the 
highest class of sacred music to make deep 
religious impression. 

The City Missionary Society has issued in 
connection with its annual report a Cleveland 
Congregational directory. It shows twenty- 
one churches within the city limits, beside 
three missions, two of which have houses of 
worship. A little outside the city are three 
suburban churches. The report contains a 
brief history of each church, with a descrip- 
tion of its property and engravings of nearly 
allthe buildings, and it gives a brief account 
of all the organizations through which Cleve- 
land Congregationalism seeks to promote the 
coming of the kingdom in its own city. Copies 
will be sent to those who desire on applica- 
tion to Rev. I. W. Metcalf, secretary. 

The Union Ministers’ Meeting recently in- 
vited Hon. J. I. Logue, who has been judge 
of the police court for the past four years, to 
give an address on the work of his depart- 
ment. He has tried over 40,000 cases and has 
been the object of considerable newspaper 
criticism. In an hour’s talk, which was fre- 
quently applauded, he showed the difficulties 
of the position, declared that more than three- 
fourths of all the cases before him were the 
result of drink, and suggested several much 
needed reforms in the methods of dealing 
with criminals. The judge is an active mem- 
ber of a United Presbyterian Church and a 
Sunday schoolteacher. He has recently been 
elected, by a large majority, to the common 
pleas bench. 

The Civic Federation is already watching 
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the newly elected officials, and has appointed 
a committee to investigate the rumors that 
the city charter has been disregarded in the 
method of making some recent appointments. 
Some of the new heads of departments are 
men of unquestioned competency, whose se- 
lection was unsolicited and was a surprise to 
the politicians. FLEUR-DE-LIS. 


FROM FAR-OFF ARIZONA. 

Iferetofore the churches of Arizona have 
been associated with those of New Mexico, 
but that arrangement has been of little practi- 
cal benefit on account of the great distances 
separating them. The church in Arizona 
nearest to Albuquerque, the place of the 
New Mexico meeting, is in Prescott, 461 miles 
distant, and the fare is six cents per mile. 
The extension of the railroad from Prescott 
to Pheenix connects the four Arizona churches 
by rail and has made possible for the first 
time the gathering of these churches in a 
separate association. The meeting was held 
at Tucson, April 10,11. Rev. E. H. Ashmun 
was elected moderator. 

There are only four Congregational churches 
in Arizona, but they were all represented, 
none by less than two delegates. More re- 
markable still is the fact that of the fifteen 
persons having parts on the program not one 
failed to be present and well prepared. The 
spirit was excellent. Ministers and delegates 
rejoiced to meet each other and for the first 
time experience something of the fellowship 
of the churches. The ministers of this ter- 
ritory rank well with those of the East or the 
Interior. Two are from New England, one 
from Pennsylvania and the fourth from 
Wales, the latter two coming by way of 
Kansas. One came from the Lutherans, an- 
other one from the Methodists. 

The quality of the papers and addresses was 
allthat could be desired. The sermon preached 
by Rev. J. H. Heald on How to Get Power 
quickened the spiritual pulse of all who 
heard it. Two pairs of topics elicited the 
most discussion—The Christian Called Out of 
the World and The Christian Sent into the 
World, What I Like in a Minister and What 
I Like in a Church. An hour was given to 
Christian Endeavor topics, in charge of Rev. 
D. R. Francis, which will probably lead to 
the formation of a territorial C. E. Union. 
There is no woman’s missionary auxiliary 
here, but a woman’s missionary hour was pre- 
sided over by Mrs. J. H. Heald, during which 
bright papers were read on Special Features 
of Mission Work in Arizona, Woman as a Mis- 
sionary, Some Ways of Promoting a Mission- 
ary Spirit, and Children and Missions. Other 
papers were on How Far Is the Church Re- 
sponsible for the Salvation of the World, For 
Saving Men, For the Purification of Society. 
Secretary Clark gave a stirring closing ad- 
dress on Home Missions. This was his first 
visit to this field. 

Congregationalism is in its infancy in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, but there is room for 
it to grow by entering new fields first and 
uniting the representatives of different de- 
nominations in one church. To this end our 
church has a special mission in these places. 
Something has already been done and there 
are a number of places now open for such 
work when means are provided The increase 
of the work will strengthen what is already 
started. 

The extreme isolation of the missionaries is 
one of the most trying features of their work 
and causes largely the short pastorates in 
most of our churches. The distance between 
the four churches averages 131 miles, which 
out here is not considered far, but with high 
railroad fares the churches cannot be very 
neighborly. 

The policy pursued in the development of 
this field was outlined by the superintendent 
in his report, and is summed up in the state- 
ment: Strong work or none. It is believed 
that under ordinary circumstances it is better 
to leave one man to one church than to require 
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him to attempt more than he can do well, and 
the churches are so far apart that it is impos- 
sible to unite two or more of them under one 
pastor even if it were otherwise desirable. 

E. H. A. 


A SUBURBAN INSTALLATION. 

The happy union which was completed by 
the installation of Rev. Ross C. Houghton, 
D.D., at the First Church, Chelsea, Mass., 
was the occasion of hearty felicitations by the 
many delegates and friends present at the ex- 
ercises last week Wednesday. From the time 
when the new pastor first appeared as the 
supply of the church for one Sunday, closer 
relations seemed to be the spontaneous wish 
of the congregation, and at the close of a 
subsequent three months’ term of supply the 
mutual desire of minister and people was 
voiced by an enthusiastic call and a ready 
acceptance. The general satisfaction which 
has thus resulted from the choice of a pastor 
in less than two months from the close of the 
former pastorate is indeed a cause of heartfelt 
gratitude in the church. 


Prominent among the characteristics of Dr. 
Houghton are his cheerful, sympathetic spirit 
and his manifest conviction that his mission 
is first to preach the gospel. He has made for 
himself a recognized place in the Methodist 
denomiuation as a lecturer and an author of 
several works, the material for which he gath- 
ered during his tour of the world a few years 
ago. Educated at Falley Seminary, Union 
College and Syracuse University in his native 
State, and at the Biblical Institute, Concord, 
N. H., he has held pastorates in the princi- 
pal Methodist churches of Utica, Buffalo, St. 
Louis, Indianapolis, Cleveland and Portland, 
Ore. 

At the council, of which Dr. A. H. Quint 
was moderator, the statement by the candi- 
date was unusually clear and interesting and 
seemed entirely agreeable to the body. After 
an elaborate collation provided by the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society, the evening exercises 
were held, Dr. Elijah Horr preaching the 
sermon on the text, ‘‘ Where is the Lord, the 
God of Elijah?” (2 Kings 2: 14], and Dr. J. B. 
Dunn offering the prayer. A warm welcome 
was extended by Rev. C. E. Jefferson of the 
Central Church and Dr. F. M. Bakeman of 
the Baptist church of this city. Other parts 
were taken by Rev. Drs. A. P. Foster, A. H. 
Plumb and Rev. Lawrence Phelps—former 
pastors—and Rev. R. J. Wyckoff. 


SUCCESSFUL DEBT RAISING. 

The church in Gloversville, N. Y., decided 
some time ago that, since it desired to be the 
sole owner of the property it should dedicate 
to God, no debt should remain on its new 
church edifice. Tt was resolved, therefore, to 
raise before dedication day $20,000 which 
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With $24,000 previously subscribed would 
make the required sum. The aid of the 
veteran debt raiser, Mr. Edward Kimball, 
was secured and special services began early 
in March. The leader succeeded in inspiring 
others with his own faith that the needed 
amount would be raised. He gave an in- 
teresting series of Bible readings by which 
he showed that the principle of church pay- 
ment remains the same now that it was in 
ancient times. The ‘services of offering” 
continued for four successive Sundays, with 
committee meetings on almost every evening 
of the week. Many of the rich generously 
gave large sums and the poor gave accord- 
ing to their means with even more liberal- 
ity, while the Ladies’ Aid and the Christian 
Endeavor Societies and the Sunday school 
subscribed large amounts. At times the out- 
look seemed discouraging, but those who had 
given at one service cheerfully gave again at 
the next and amid great enthusiasm at noon 
on the fourth Sunday the last dollar was 
pledged. In the evening $1,000 more was 
pledged to relieve the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
which had assumed a greater burden than 
it could easily carry. Thus ended a hard and 
successful struggle. The individual subscrip- 
tions are due within a year from date, but so- 
cieties have a longer time. The people are 
gratified with the prospect of dedicating to 
God a building which is theirs to give and 
the mutual effort has given an enthusiasm to 
church work and united all in an unusual 
degree. W. E P. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Andover. 

Mr. R. A. Woods has delivered two lectures upon 
The Early History of Labor and The Industrial Rev- 
olution in England.——Last Friday evening Rev. A. 
H. Smith gave an address before the Society of In- 
quiry on The Nations of the Orient—China, Turkey 
and India.—tThe Boys’ Club of Andover closed a 
successful year’s work last week with a lecture by 
Robert McFadden of the Middle Class. This club 
has been conducted during the year by several 
of the students. Hitherto members of the Senior 
Class only have preached for criticism before Pro- 
fessor Churchill, but beginning with this term the 
Middle Class also will take up the work.——Mr. J. 
M. Blue will supply fora year at South Merrimack, 
N. H. 

Hartford. 

The April number of the fecord contains leading 
articles on The Gospel and the Gospels, by Prof. 
Bernhard Weiss, and Ministerial Etiquette, by Rev. 
Cc. F. Weeden.—tThe next meeting of the District 
Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance will be held in 
Hartford.—Mr. E. P. Kelly was approbated to 
preach April 15 by the Suffolk West Association of 
Massachusetts. 

Oberlin. 

Interesting addresses have been given lately by 
Rev. H. A. Schauffler on Oberlin’s Connection with 
the Slavic Work, and by Rev. William Knight on 
The Relation of the Minister to Social Reforms. 
The latter gave some exceedingly wise and con- 
servative advice, showing the responsibility which 
rests upon the minister.——The faculty has lately 
taken action requiring from all who enter the semi- 
nary without the degree B.A., but who wish the 
degree B.D., a certain high grade of scholarship 
and three hours per week of extra work during 
Junior and Middle years. The object of the re- 
quirement is to make the degree represent schol- 
arly attainment besides mere preaching ability. 


Chicago. 

Special services were held last week for the in- 
auguration of Professors R. A. Jernberg and W. B. 
Chamberlain. The former comes to the chair of 
elocution and sacred music, the latter to the profes- 
sorship of exegetical and practical theology.——The 
anniversary week exercises began last week Sunday, 
with the class sermon by Rev. James Orr. Forty- 
five men receive the degree of bachelor of divinity. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mass.—At the Suffolk South Conference held in 
Union Church, Boston, April 17, the sessions were 
entirely devoted to Foreign Missions under the 
American Board. The topics were: The Supreme 
Aim of Missions, on which three missionaries from 
foreign stations spoke, and The Principles, Pre- 
iemnence and Progress of Foreign Missions, on 
which three secretaries of the Board spoke. 
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The Old Colony Conference was held in Marion, 
April 16,17. The sessions were of unusual interest. 
Rey. A. H. Plumb, D.D., was present and gave 
an address. 

Cr.—The thirty-third annual meeting of the Wind- 
ham County Conference, held in Chaplin, Apri! 23, 
was well attended and the program was interesting. 

O.—The Central Conference met in Columbus, 
April 17. The topics were: The New Jersey Declara- 
tion, What Can Our Churches Do for Their Boys? 
Men’s Work, Berea College, Mission Work, City 
Work, and Armenian Sufferers. On the last subject 
a native Armenian gave the address, and later res- 
olutions of sympathy with the sufferers were passed, 

lo.—The Davenport Association was held in Lyons, 
with a good representation. Papers were on Re- 
forms in Church Methods, Requirements for Church 
Membership, Sabbath Observance, Church Work for 
Children and The Problems of the Country Church. 

Kan.—The Eastern Association met in Kansas 
City, April 9,10. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
A. O. Penniman. The topics were: The Social As- 
pects of Christianity, Pastoral Work, Sunday School 
and Christian Endeavor Work, and Home Missions. 
The reports from the churches were hopeful al- 
though several are without pastors. 

The Northern Association met in Hiawatha, April 
9,10. Rev. C. A. Forbes preached the sermon. The 
topics were Communism in the Early Church, Scrip- 
tural Motives to Holy Living, Truths Needing the 
Most Emphatic Preaching Today, The Problem of 
the Country Church, Home Missions and Woman’s 
Work. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


MeE.—At the Portland Club, April 15, the subject 
was Municipal Problems. Dr. Newman Smyth was 
the chief speaker and was followed by Mayor Bax- 
ter. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston.—Old South. The higher education of the 
Negro was warmly championed last Sunday even- 
ing. Although specitically devoted to the interests 
of Atlanta University, the cause of general educa- 
tion came in for its share of indorsement by such 
speakers as Dr. Thirkield, president of the Meth- 
odist Theological Seminary in Atlanta, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, B. R. Wilson of the Suffolk bar, who 
is a graduate of the university, Dean Hodges of 
Cambridge and others. Emphasis was laid upon 
the value of training the Negro race in citizenship 
and upon the inequality of money spent upon New 
England colleges and the newer, struggling institu- 
tions at the South. 

The Pilgrim Association turned out in good num- 
bers last Monday evening at the Parker House, it 
being the last meeting for the season. The guests 
were Mayor Curtis, who spoke briefly but very ac- 
ceptably, and Rev. H. A. Stimson, D.D., who de- 
scribed methods of church extension which have 
proved successful in other cities. 

LOWELL.—John Street observed last Sunday as 
Strangers’ Day. About 1,000 invitations to all stran- 
gers in the city were scattered among the hotels and 
boarding houses and through the Y. M.C. A. agen- 
cies. The result was a large attendance and a cor- 
dial service. Kirk Street. The Elim Bible Class 
celebrated, last Wednesday evening, the thirty- 
eighth anniversary of its teacher’s taking charge of 
the class. Deacon Philetus Burnham has a record 
which probably few teachers attain in connection 
with a single class. It has a membership of over 
thirty ladies. The teacher and his wife were gener- 
ously remembered with presents. 

WORCESTER.—The monthly bulletin of Dr. Mix, 
superintendent of the City Missionary Society, 
notices the appointment of two more lady visitors, 
and an agreement with the superintendents of the 
Baptist and Methodist societies under which new 
organizations are not to be started in the city with- 
out a mutual conference upon the locationand need. 
— Central. Dr. Merriman’s Easter sermon fittingly 
led to the unveiling of a memorial tablet placed as 
a tribute to Mr. E. N. Anderson, who was six years 
director of the music of this church, and widely 
known as an instructor and director. The tablet is 
beautifully constructed of various colored marbles, 
and is the gift of former pupils and friends in this 
and other cities. Mr. Anderson’s devoted Christian 
character and activity in the church were as marked 
as his exceptional musical taste and skill. 





SPENCER.— First. At the recent parish meeting 
it was voted to increase by $500 the salary of the 
pastor, Rev. S. W. Brown. 


PALMER.—First. The Men’s Club has done good 
work during the winter, increasing the attendance 
and interest. The pastor, Rev. F. E. Jenkins, has 
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commenced special meetings in preparation for a 
revival series in which Evangelist Hill will assist. 

SPRINGFIELD.— First. The late Lucretia M. Nash 
left one-tenth of her estate of about $20,000 to this 
church, and two-tifths each to the A. M. A. and to 
the C. H. M.S. 

Maine. 

AuGusta.—On Easter Sunday three Tiffany me- 
morial windows were made public, probably the 
tinest in the State as works of art. The figures rep- 
resent Music, Faith and the apostle St. John. Two 
are in memory of Hon. J.G. Blaine and his son, 
Emmons Blaine, and one is erected by Hon. J. 
W. Bradbury. 

GREEN’s LANDING.—This church in charge of 
Rev. W. L. Muttart had a delightful season at the 
recent communion, receiving into the membership 
a family, father, mother and daughter, and a little 
boy by baptism. There are other conversions and 
a hopeful quickening. 

Norway.—Miss Edwards, an evangelist, is assist- 
ing ina great revival. The new church is proving 
its usefulness especially during this period. 

Both the Congregational and Free Baptist churches 
of Gray are enjoying a deep revival and a warm 
spirit of co-operation exists.——Repairs are to he 
made on the meeting houses in Lowell and Sandy 
Point.—Electric lights have been introduced into 
the vestry in Yarmouth. The society is now free 
from debt. 

New Hampshire. 

PEMBROKE —The church has lately received $1,200 
from the estate of Mrs. E. P. Eayrs, and expects 
immediately to build a new chapel, to be known as 
the Emily P. Eayrs Chapel. 

ConcorD.—South. Rev. H. P. Dewey is doing a 
great work among the young people. The Endeavor 
Society is in a flourishing condition and isa great 
power for good in the community. 

CLAREMONT.—The church is showing itself alive 
to its responsibilities by the zeal with which it is 
entering various lines of work. The Cradle-roll, 
Light-bearers and Boys’ Association aim to do for 
their respective classes what is needed in the way 
of physical and spiritual culture. Another feature 
of the work is a calling committee of fourteen men 
and women, who greatly multiply the pastoral work, 
the good results of which are seen in the increase of 
more than 100 families, making 250 now connected 
with the congregation. This committee make a 
written report of the work done in the church at 
the end of every quarter. 

WARNER.—Under the judicious and efficient la- 
bors of the present pastor, Rev. W. E. Renshaw, 
the interest continues and the church is growiog 
stronger in numbers andinfluence. Fully two-thirds 
of the congregation stop to Sunday school. A home 
department, lately organized, now numbers eighty. 
The Y. P. S. C. E. is unusually prosperous, and a 
Junior Society is soon to be formed. 


LaconiA.—The three C. E. Societies connected 
with the church lately held union services of an 
interesting character, which were greatly enjoyed 
by the large audience present. The missionary 
committee has shown its efficiency in taking charge 
of the weekly meetings. Twenty dollars were raised 
as the result of self-denial week. Great interest is 
taken in general missionary work, and a Golden 
Rule Mission Club has been the outgrowth. Sunday 
school attendance has been unusually good the past 
season. 

BERLIN MILLsS.—One of the converts at the Mills 
meetings, Portland, Me., was a resident of this place 
and has done earnest work, telling the story of his 
conversion and making personal appeals. Much 
spiritual interest has followed and special meet- 
ings, led by Mr. Gale of Boston, are to be held. 

Vermont. 

BRATILEBORO.—Center. After the death of Mrs. 
Day, April 7, the committee of the church tendered 
Rev. C. O. Day a vacation for the remainder of the 
month. Prof. A. R. Merriam of Hartford Seminary 
is supplying the pulpit during his absence. 

WEsT BRATTLEBORO.—Union services have been 
held for several weeks with the Baptists week day 
afternoons and evenings and on Sundays, with the 
assistance of Rev. E. A. Whittier. Much interest has 
developed and large accessions are expected at both 
churches. 

St. JounsBury.—North. The Year-Book shows 
a total membership of 427. Twenty-one persons 
united with the church during the past year, and 
there were the same number of removals by death 
and letter. Benevolences were $2,859. The people 
are happily united in their new pastor, Rev. A. H. 
Heath, D. D. 

Connecticut. 

SUFFIELD.—Rev. Archibald McCord preached a 

sermon last week Sunday in memory of those who 
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had passed away during his year’s pastorate, which 
closed on that Sunday. A reception was tendered 
him and his wife last week under the auspices of 
the Y. P. S.C. E., and many regrets were expressed 
at his departure. 

PuTNAM.—At the close of his sermon Easter morn- 
ing Rev. F. D. Sargent made an appeal for contribu- 
tions to cancel the indebtedness of nearly $1,000, 
which has been accumulating during the past four 
years. Although there was but a small congrega- 
tion present nearly $300 was realized, which, in ad- 
dition to what was raised last week, will nearly 
meet the deficiency. 

NEWTOWN.—The presence at the Easter service of 
Rev. O. W. Barker, the pastor, who has just re- 
turned from the Orient, drew out, despite the 
weather, a large audience that welcomed him 
warmly. 

NEw BritTain.—VFirst. The 138th anniversary of 
the church was appropriately celebrated last Friday 
evening. A large congregation of the church mem- 
bers were present, besides about 300 from the 
South Chureh. Dr. Reuen Thomas delivered a 
powerful sermon. At the conclusion of the services 
an enjoyable social hour was passed. 


CENTRAL VILLAGE.—The local clergymen have 
jointly written a letter to their representatives in 
the Legislature, urging them to do their utmost to 
see that right legislation be enacted relating to 
temperance and Sunday observance. 


BROOKFIELD.— Rev. G. W. Lawrence preached his 
farewell sermon last week Sunday. He was ex- 
pected to remain until May 1, but a compromise 
was affected by which half of his annual vacation of 
four weeks was deducted from the time he was ex- 
pected to stay. 

NortaH CANAAN.—The eighth annual meeting was 
held recently. All but eighteen responded to the 
roll-call. Although the benevolent contributions 
have been less this year than formerly, there bas 
been a larger attendance than usual. 

TORRINGTON.—Third. About fifty persons wil) 
join the church at the next communion service as 
the results of the recent revival meetings. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

MAINE.—The Women’s H.M.S. of this p'ace are 
observing a week of self-denial, beginning April 15. 
The results of their self-denial will be devoted to 
the work of their society. 

WarkSsAW.—Thbis churcb, Rev. W. A. Hobbs, pas- 
tor, has passed a wonderful winter, eighty persons 
having been received to membership since Decem- 
ber, making the present membership 464. Within 
three years over $6,000 have been expended in reno- 
vating the edifice. The church is now among the 
largest of its order in the State. 

CLAYTON.—The twenty recent additions, seven- 
teen on confession, are the result of earnest work 
by the pastor, Rev.G. A. Shaw. In less thana year 
twenty-four new members have been received. 

New Jersey. 

EAST ORANGE.—Swedish. The corner stone of 
the new meeting house was laid April 18. Addresses 
were delivered by Rev. K. Erickson and Dr. F. W. 
Baldwin. The stone was placed by Rev. A. P. Nel- 
son, the pastor. The building will be of wood, and in 
all about $6,000 will be expended. The church is 
the outgrowth of a Sunday school for Swedish girls 
started eight years agoin Trinity Church. It hasa 
membership of about sixty. 

THE SOUTH. 
Maryland. 

BALTIMORE.—The Second and Canton Churches 
have just closed revival services which resulted in 
nearly fifty converts. The Boys’ Brigade and boys’ 
night schools have had a most successful year. 
Many of the boys are of foreign parentage and re- 
ceive needed lessons in patriotism.—First. The 
minute adopted by the trustees expresses deep sor- 
row at the death of Mr. Henry Stockbridge, one of 
the founders of the church and also a trustee. In 
his Bible class he has done remarkable work, and 
has quickened the spiritual lives of his associates to 


new activities. 
Florida. 


TAmpA.—First. One room in the new addition to 
the meeting house is to be open nightly for young 
men inthe city. The opening exercises were bighbly 
interesting to a large attendance. The enterprise 
will partially fill the need of a Y.M.C.A. 

Alabama. 

CITRONELLE.—The new church of forty-five mem- 
bers organized by General Missionary Stallings has 
excellent prospects, located as it is in a rieh farm- 
ing district. Quite a number of Congregationalists 
from the North have located here for undertaking 
fruit culture. 
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The statistics of the State show ninety-four 
churches, eight having been added (o the district 
conferences last year with an average membership 
of twenty-three. The gain in families was 169 and 
in benevolence $200. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Illinois. 

WEST PULLMAN.—First. The first annual meet- 
ing was beld April 10. During the year 114 new 
members have been received. Nearly one-half of 
the membership is composed of men. A special 
feature of the work has been the meetings for men 
eaeh Sunday afternoon, when there has often been an 
attendance of nearly 200. A large Sunday school 
crowds the building, and flourishing senior and 
junior Endeaver Societies are at work. Ground 
will be broken next week for a new church building 
to cost about $3,500. Rev. R. A. Hadden is pastor. 


CHICAGO.—Tabernacle. Previous to the ordina- 
tion of three graduates of Chicago Seminary, on 
April 18, sixty-seven men had been ordained in this 
church, which is now a city missionary church. 
The young men will go temporarily to Oklahoma, 
but the offers of their services have been accepted 
by the American Board. 

Indiana. 

CoAL BiLurr.—Last week Sunday, early in the 
morning, the meeting house was discovered to be 
on fire. All the townspeople were aroused by bell 
ringing, and the parsonage, only twenty feet away, 
narrowly escaped being destroyed. The organ and 
some seats were saved. The insurance is about 
$1,000. The pastor is Rev. James Hayes, who also 
preaches in Cardonia, where recently a revival has 
brought twenty new members into the church. 


The forthcoming statistics for the Year-Book 
show a total of fifty-one churches; thirty nine min- 
isters; a membership of 3,746, a gain of 283, 508 be- 
ing added on confession ; 5,080 persons in the Sun- 
day schools and 1,292 C. E. members. Home ex- 
penditures were $66,461, an increase of $13,892, and 
benevolences $3,962, a loss of $821. The valuation 
of the meeting houses is $268,650 and of nine par- 
sonages $9,450. Salaries aggregate $34,230 and aver- 
age $950. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

St. Louts.— First is using the methods of the Sun- 
day Evening Club and has quadrupled its evening 
congregations. Pews are being put in the gallery, 
and electric lighting has been introduced. 

lowa. 

BELLE PLAIN.—A thorough revival has stirred 
the whole city as a result of union meetings. Evan- 
gelist M. B. Williams did effective work, and nearly 
500 conversions are reported. On the third week 
of the meetings the saloons were all closed and the 
liquor taken out of the city. 

Minnesota. 

GRANADA.—This community, in: which there are 
eleven different denominations all represented in 
the congregation, but not as members of the church, 
receives the service of a Chicago Seminary student, 
Mr. C. T. Halbert, for the summer, and it is expected 
that the church will be consolidated. An effort is 
on foot to induce members of other churches to 
unite in this church. 

RACINE.—This is a new railway point near the old 
Hamilton church. Services have been held with 
revival meetings by Rev. Messrs. C. E. Walker and 
M.H. Galer, with some conversions and witb pros- 
pect of uniting this point with Hamilton under the 
services of a student. 

Kansas. 

ATCHISON.—Revy. F. EK. Allen, who recently re- 
signed, has been urged by the church to remain. 
Sympathetic co-operation is assured and an increase 
of salary offered. The church has been unfortu- 
nate in dissensions in the past, but is now fully 
harmonious. 

ALMA.—The church celebrated its twentieth anni- 
versary, April 4, with large attendance. Rev. R. M. 
Tunnell gave interesting reminiscences of his for- 
mer connection with the church, followed by sev- 
eral of the older members. The church is in a flour- 
ishing condition, united and vigorous, under the 
faithful labors of Rev. D. R. Steiner, who on this 
occasion was happily surprised by the gift of funds 
sufficient to defray the expenses of himself and 
wife on a trip to Ohio. The present membership is 
105. 

WHITE CLOuD.—The church has advanced nobly 
in its recent fresh activity. It now enrolls fifty 
members. Self-support is determined upon at the 
expiration of the pastor’s present commission. 

SENECA.—The attendance at every service has 
been larger of late than at any time in the recent 
history of the chnrch. Two clubs have been formed 
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for the study of missionary biography, which are 
awakening interest among the young. Once a 
month the pastor preaches at a country station, 
and some persons from that region have united 
with the church and are assisting financially in 
its support. 

The contributions from the churches of the State 
to the C. H. M.S. for the fiseal year ending April 1 
were $5,034, nearly $1,000 more than during the pre- 
vious year and never exceeded but twice in the his- 
tory of the State. This large amount in such a year 
is a cause for great thanksgiving. 

Nebraska. 

LINCOLN.—The spirit of unity among local 
churches is growing. During Holy Week the Epis- 
copalian, Presbyterian and First Congregational 
churches held union services.—— First. The women’s 
society has raised and paid this year $500 on a note 
held in the East. At a church fair they netted $300. 


CurRTIs.—As a result of special meetings thirty- 
six persons have signed cards and eleven have 
joined the church, making a total of thirty since 
the beginning of the year. Rev. C. W. Preston and 
his wife, who supply the pulpit, are invited to add 
the church in Stackville to their field. 

OMAHA.—Saratoga and Cherry Hill have renewed 
their call to the pastor, Rev. E. L. Ely, to remain 
another year. He will accept the work in connec- 
tion with the position of city missionary. These 
churches have made signal progress during the 
year. At the latter the membership has doubled, 
thirty-seven persons having united during the year. 
The Sunday school has become efficient and all de- 
partments of work are doing well. With the new 
building at Saratoga Church congregations have 
largely increased and the C. E. Society has become 
a strong element in the work. 

IRVINGTON.—The church building has lately been 
moved from the hill down to a more accessible 
point among the people, making it more convenient 
for Sunday evenings. The pastor, Rev. B. O. Snow, 
continues bis services in Bennington, and the erec- 
tion of a building there is considered. 

NoORFOLK.—This church recently celebrated both 
the tenth anniversary of Rev. J. J. Parker’s set- 
tlement and the twenty-fifth anniversary of its or- 
ganization. Rev. John Askin, D. D., made the ad- 
dress. 

General Missionary Paske spent Easter in a com- 
munity of Swedish people in the southern part of 
Dixon County. They were formerly connected with 
the Swedish mission movement, but are now look- 
ing teward Congregational fellowship. 

Utah. 

SALT LAKE City.—Plymouth. Three weeks of 
special gospel meetings have given a stimulus to 
the work. Some persons have been converted and 
many have been interested. Stereopticon pictures 
have added to the attractiveness. Rev. J.D. Nut- 
ting is pastor. 

Arizona. 

PREscOTIr.—Tbe amount of the annual collection 
for foreign missions taken April 7 was $86.——The 
parents and other members of the family of the 
late Rev. S. D. Demarest, formerly pastor here, have 
presented to: the church as a memorial to him a 
beautiful baptismal font of gray marble. It was 
put in place in time for use on Easter. 

Tucson.—A Chinese school of about twelve mem- 
bers has recently been organized in charge of Mrs. 
D. R. Francis. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
Washington. 

Annual reports of the State show a total of 113 
churches; 5,182 members; 1,311 additions, 803 on 
confession; $6,901 for benevolences; $52,381 for 
home expenses; 8,460 Sunday school membership; 
2,013 Y. P.S. C. E. members; 63 church buildings, 
valued at $320,800; and 18 parsonages valued at 
$22,000. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

The secretary’s report at Michigan’s ninth con- 
vention showed that the State now has more than 
1,000 societies, the Congregationalists leading the 
eighteen other denominations represented. 

At the spring meeting of the Middlesex Union 
Conference, in Ashby, April 17, the topics were: 
Personality and Administration of the Spirit, Bap- 
tism of Fire, Power from on High, Filled with the 
Spirit and Grieving the Spirit. 

The society at Muhlenberg in Liberia has been the 
means of the formation of five others, which have 
done valuable missionary work.——The societies in 
South Africa have formed a union, of which the 
well-known author, Rev. Andrew Murray, is presi- 
dent. 

In spite of the great distances, and many other 
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difficulties in the way of attendance, seven of the 
eleven societies in the Territory were represented 
by delegates at the Arizona convention and two 
others sent letters. The reports gave evidence of 
much activity. 

A society was formed about two years ago among 
the officers and attendants at the insane asylum at 
Osawatomie, Kan. As the members represent dif- 
ferent denominations, they propose to support a 
Bible reader laboring under some undenominational 
missionary society. 

An old people’s committee and an associate mem 
bers committee are among the seventeen committees 
of a society in Exeter, Eng. Madagascar has had 
Christian Endeavor Societies for less than four 
years, but there are already more than ninety on 
the island, with upwards of three thousand mem- 
bers. 





In connection with the New York Junior work a 
union entertainment committee has been formed. 
The superintendent of each society furnishes the 
committee with a list of members that can give 
belp in sociables. When any society needs assist- 
ance in an entertainment the committee is thus 
able to act as a bureau of information, suggesting 
the names of those who would be especially useful 
in the proposed entertainment. 


Two months ago the first society in Laos was or- 
ganized with sixteen members. A literal transla- 
tion of its name is ‘the company of young people 
that endeavor, with sacrifice, to do the work that is 
appropriate to being a Christian.” Although women 
there are generally considered inferior to men, it 
was significant that they were given equal honor in 
the election of officers. During the first meeting 
nearly every member took part, although but few of 
them, probably, had ever spoken in a meeting be- 
fore. 

The Endeavor Societies of Colorado Springs, Col., 
joined, a short time since, in the formation of a 
union mission Sunday school in one of the poorer 
quarters of the place. The storeroom where it was 
first held proved too small and an additional room 
was built for the primary department. The aver- 
age attendance is now more than eighty. Out of 
the work have grown a young people’s society and 
a Junior society. A midweek meeting and a sew- 
ing school are sustained, and many that do not at- 
tend church or Sunday school elsewhere have been 
led to connect themselves with this school. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BAIRD, formerly of Pullman, Wn., to Ke- 
wanee, 

BJUGE, B. c= to Norwegian churches in Merrill, Wis. 

BOSTWICK, Elmer D., to permanent pastorate in Pet- 
aluma, Cal: 

BUSH, Fred. W., Bancroft, Mich., 
has been supplying. Accepts. 

CRUZAN, Jno. A. ea vane Cruz, Cal., to Park Ch., San 
Francisco. Acc 

DEWEY, Harry Pe N.H, to First 
Ch., Denver, Co 

DONOVAN, Davy., “formerly of Madison, Minn , accepts 
call to Pay nesville. 

ELY. Edward L., to remain in the Saratoga and Cherry 
Hill Chs., Omaha, Neb. Accepts. 

BY ANS, Spencer E., Yale Seminary. to Granby, Mass. 
FREY, f. Arthur, formerly of Pavilion Ch., Biddetord, 


in that ec ity. 
Vt., to Nepaug, Ct. 


Lucius O., 


to Orion, where he 


‘South Ch , Concord, 


Me., ac — call to Second Ch , 
GAY, he dang .» MeIndoes Falis, 
Accept 
GRAHAM, Jno J., Winnebago, Ill , 
HAARVIG, Jno. o., First Ch., Lynn, 


anekn. 

HARPER ag H., Oklahoma City, Okl., to Wood- 
ward. Acce 

HODGINsS, T. rth Accepts 


to Huntley. Accepts. 
Mass., to Allston. 


to Pettisville, 0. 


McCORMICK, Donald, N. Waterford, Me., to Boothpay 
Harbor. Accepts 
MELVIN, J. G., to Dunbar and N, Crandon, Wis. Ac- 


cepts. 
MOORE, Philip H., accepts call to remain another year 


in Saco, Me. 
, to Stoneham, Me. 


POND, Evarts W 
REED, erin D., Exira, lo., to Glenwood, 


Accepts. 
Accepts, to 


be gin May l. 

REXFORD. bn , Plankinton, S$ D., to Sheridan, 
Wyo. Ace 

RIC WARD SON Alb. M., Lawrence, Kan., to supply in 


Tonganoxie. "Ae cepts, ‘and is at work. 


*~ + woke Doremus, East Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., to First 
Woburn, Mass. 
SE WALL. Oliver D , Strong, Me., accepts call to Dur- 
ham, N. H., rot Gorham 
SMITH, Jno. E., to Tremontville, Cal. Accepts. 


VAN HORN, Francis J., Cincinnati, O.,to Dane St. Cb., 


Beverly, Mass. 


WALKER, Avery S., Canton, N.Y., to Needham, Mass. 
Ace 

WE 6BER, Edwin E., Ipswich, 8.D., to Custer City. 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 

BLISH, Wm. H., READ, Jas. L., ROBINSON, Oliver T., 
o. Tabernacle Ch., Chicago, [L, April Is. Sermon, 
are. H. M. Scott, D D.; other parts, Rev_ Messrs. 

. P. Goodwin, aa D., Graham Paylor, D.D., J. H. 
Pa rker, B. F. Bolle 
HOUGHTON, Ross C. «3 First Ch., Chelsea, Mass., April 


17. 
McCLEARY, Owen L., 0. Owen’s Grove, Io., April 9. 
STETSON, Reuben K., 0. —— Chapel, Chicago, LIL, 
April 12. Sermon, Rev. Lee; other parts, Rev. 


Messrs. B. F. Sewall, J. J. Brokenshire, E. T. Harper. 


WESTERDALE, Thos., o. Austin, Ill, . 112. Ser- 
mon, Dr. F. A. Noble; other parts, Rev. Messrs. E. D. 
Corwin, G. H. Kemp, E. P. Goodwin, D. D., ©. A. 
Blanchard, 


Resignations. 
BLODGETT, Chas. 3B Washington Park, Chicago, Ill. 
BOSWO RTH, Wm. A., Perry, Uk!. 
DELANO, Marcus Rodney, Io. 
DELONG, Thos. W., Ainsworth, Neb. 
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FISHER, , Plymouth Ch., Omaha, Neb. 
HOLM AN, aan. Oske uloysa, lo. 
SMITH, Stephen, Hinsdale, N. H. 
TITCOMB, Arthur, Gilbertville, Mass. 


Dismissions. 
V., First Ch., Brockton, Mass , April 17. 
Churches Organized. 


CITRONELLE, Ala., March —. Forty-five members. 
FAIRVIEW SCHOOLHOUSE, Neb., April ll. Thirty- 


tive members. 
FRANCONIA, Minn., Swedish, April 12. Ten members. 
Cal. , April 3. Kighteen members. 


TREMONTVILLE, ¢ 
Miscellaneous. 


ADKINS, Jas. B., will remain in Onawa, lo., his church 
re fusing to accept his resignation. 

HALL, Geo. A., Peabody, Mass., at the end of his ninth 
year, has received an increase of salary. 

HASTINGS, Allen, Plymouth Ch, St. Louis, Mo., is re- 
— a ill, His pulpit is being supplied f for the 

res 

Je FFE RSON, Chas. E., Central Ch., Chelsea, Mass., at 
the close of his eighth year in this pastorate, has 
been voted a four months’ vacation by his church. 

KINGMAN, Henry, has been ordered by his physician 
to leave his field in N. China, to go immediately to 
Colorado for his health. He has arrived in San 
Francisco. 

LIBBY, Freeman C., Meredith, N. H., is still kept from 
work 'py iline 8s, on which account he has been ubliged 
to decline a recent call to Bennington. 

MOORE, Wm., Little Falis, Minn., is voted a vacation 
by his church, which refuses toacce pt his resignation. 

PATRICK, Henry J., W. Newton, Mass., has changed 
his address to Newtonville. 

VROOMAN, Frank B., has returned from a prolonged 
sojourn avroad, in the course of which he has been 
studying at Oxford, and has taken up his residence 
for the present in Cambridge, Mass. 


PRICE, Lewis 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot Conf. Tot. 
ARIZONA. MISSOURL. 
Tempe, & 8 Springfield, Pilgrim, — 3 
Tucson, 6 7 St. Louis, Bethlehem,4 4 
' . . Central, 3.4 
CALIFORNIA, Firat. etl 
Los Angeles, — il German, 16 16 
Oakland, Bethany, 2 3 Swedish, 
a neprae. 3 ; Tavernacle, ll 15 
etaluma 2 " ie 
San Francisco, Plym- nen. 
outh, — 10 Albion, 13 14 
Third, 3 4 Blaaen, ; 3 
Tremontville, — 1b seed sty 7 " 
. david City, 
iia Fairview, — 35 
Cardonia, 18 20 Linwood, 10 10 
Coal Bluff, 18 20 Minersville, 21 21 
Dunkirk, * Omaha, St. Mary’s 
Fort Recovery, ll ill Ave., 3°15 
Fort Wayne,Plymouth,7 10 york, 7; 3 
Indianapoiis, Bright- . Weeping Water, 4 10 
yoet, * i W. Hamilton, 4 
eople’s ald _ 
Terre Haute, Second, 16 16 ae Rae. i 
iowa sae Bs 
Belle Plaine, 76 80 Saten ‘Center, -— il 
( et Cte nettany 9 ll W. Winfield, 8 10 
Chapin, 9 " 
Cherokee, in. NORTH DAKOTA. ; 
Des Moines,German,— 3 Cummings, — 
Dinsdale, 8 8 Kensal, 4 
Eldoo, — 10 OHIO, 
Towa City, 20 21 Akron, Arlington St., 10 13 
New Hampton, 5 5 Cincinnati, Vine St., 24 27 
Perry. 12 13 Walnut Hills, 9 22 
Postville, 23 23 Conneaut, First, lou 
Sabula, 3 (5 Fredericksburg, 5 5 
Tabor, 15 37 Hudson, 6 9 
Winthrop, — W Ppettisville, 39 41 
KANSAS. moctetown. , 3.3 
foledo, Centra 7 8 
Capioma, 9 W: shi t St 07 «97 
Lawrence, Plymouth, 2 0 « rate —— AND 
Mount Ayr, a oe Zanesville, 17 24 
Paola, - Vl OREGON. 
Topeka, Central, 8 12 Dry Hollow, 15 15 
First, 9 17 Hillsboro, 6 6 
MAINE, Hubbard, 4 6 
Deer Isle, Third, 18 18 T#auinia, — 
Industry, 5 5 PENNSYLVANIA. 
Lovell, 14 16 Ebensburg, North, — 5 
Portland, Fourth, 5 5 Roltsvilien’ roe 18 
Scarboro, 2 6 t Q 
S. Brewer, 6 7 SOUTH DAKOTA. 
S. Paris, 10 12 Bowdle, 10 12 
Union, 7 7 Centerville, 7 8 
MICHIGAN. Vermillion, 24 29 
Dorr. a2 WISCONSIN. 
E. Gilead, 8 9 Evansville, 3 3 
E. Grand Rapids, — 8 Hillsboro, 8 10 
Grand Rapids, First, 1 9 Milwaukee, North 
Park, 12 13 _ Side, 1 4 
Greenville, 95 100 Ripon, — 5 
Gansing, Piymouth, % lf OTHER CHURCHES. 
Union City, 50 50 Citronelle. Ala., — 45 
2 Cliftondale, Mass., 9 10 
MINNESOTA. Newport, Ky., 1414 
Cottage Grove, 6 6 N.Londonderry, N.H.,— 3 
Dexter, 5 5 Nutley, N.J., 12 15 
Franconia, Swedish, — 10 Rogers, Ark., — 3 
Princeton, 9 9 W. Hartford, "Ct., 4 8 
Round Prairie, 3 9 Wakita. Okl., 21 
Swanviile, — 7 Waterville, Vt., 6 
Winona, Scandina- Cbhurehes with less 
— 28 than three, 9 23 


vian, 
Total: Conf.,1,070; Tot., 1,664 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 9,043; Tot., 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


The interest of Americans in the McAll Mission 
in Paris finds practical expression in the organiza- 
tion of sixty-five auxiliaries in this country, of 
which Mrs. C. H. Parkhurst of New York City is 
the efficient head. The twelfth annual meeting with 
the First Church, Pittsfield, April 17, 18, at which 
she presided, brought together about forty dele- 
gates, and details of the mission were earnestly set 
forth in a letter from Rev. C. E. Greigs of Paris and 
in addresses from Miss Anna L. Dawes, Mrs. H. L. 
Wayland, Rev. L. T. Gulick and others. American 
travelers who fail to visit this mission lose an op- 
portunity of seeing a unique and really wonderful 
evangelistic movement in Paris. 


13,838. 








Two features of the Miller Lamp that commend 
it to all are cleanliness, and, as a result, absolute 
freedom from all offensive odor. 
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Weak 


Indicate as surely as any physical symptom 
shows anything, that the organs and tissues 
of the body are not satisfied with their 
nourishment. 

They draw their sustenance from the 
blood, and if the blood is thin, impure 
or insufficient, they are in a state of re- 
volt. Their complaints are made to the 
brain, the king of the body, through the 
nervous system, and the result of the 
general dissatisfaction is what we call 
Nervousness. 

This is a concise, reasonable explanation 
of the whole matter. 

The cure for Nervousuess, then, is simple. 
Purify and enrich your blood by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and the nerves, tissues 
and organs will have the healthful nourish- 
ment they crave. Nervousness and Weak- 
ness will then give way to strength and 
health 

That this is not theory but fact is proven 
by the voluntary statements of thousands 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Read the 
next column. 
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Nerves 


‘“With pleasure I will state that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has helped me wonderfully. For 
several months I could not lie down to sleep 
on account of heart troubls and also 

Prostration of the Nerves. 
For three years I had been doctoring, but 
could not get cured. I received relief for a 
while, but not permanent. Soon after be- 
ginning to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla there 
was a change for the better. Ina short time 
I was feeling splendidly. I now rest well and 
am able to do work of whatever kind. If I 
had not tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla I do not 
know what would have become of me. I 
keep it in my house all the time, and 
other members of the family take it, and all 
say there is 
Nothing Like Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla. I have highly recommended 
it and one of my neighbors has commencsd 
taking it. I recommend Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla at every opportunity.’”’ Mrs. S. Brap- 
pock, 404 Erie Ave., Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania. Be sure to get 


HOOD’S 
arsaparilla 





HIGH SETTLE. 


There has long hides: a nits demand from architects, 
furnishers and decorators for a Hall Stand whose proportions 
should emphasize the element of hight on a base of very 


small dimensions. 


This year we are enabled to present such a design. 
careful study has been given to its details, and by wise adaptation 
many features have been introduced here that are never found 


in a small stand. 


The Box Seat has a lifting lid with a convenient closet 
The spindle work opening at 
the back adds to the comfort of the sitter. 
is a 20inch plate—equal to the size of the ordinary hall 
A new model of branching duplex hook is introduced. 
The Umbrella Rack is firmly attached and takes little space. 

It will be seen that nothing is omitted here from the 


for overshoes, gloves, etc. 


glass. 


complete equipment of the best Hall 


nearly 7 feet high, on a width of only 2 feet 5 inches, this 
pattern has a strong individual character and no little vigor 


of style. 


Much 





The mirror 





Stands. Standing 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 





THE NAME 





GLENWOOD 


MEANS the BEST for 


COOKING * 


HEATING. 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 


Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Further and very gratifying progress in 
trade is to be noted. An all-around advance 
in wages at Fall River has been an event of 
the week, but this rising tendency of wages 
is evidenced by advances reported in a dozen 
other, though less conspicuous, instances. 
Thus far the textile industry is to be credited 
with the greatest number of such advances, 
but scattered instances are to be found in the 
iron, wood-working, paper and other indus- 
tries. 

We are no longer to be depressed by the 
slogan of five-cent cotton and fifty-cent wheat. 
Stock market bears have piped this doleful 
tune long enough, and the country has been 
depressed by the fact which it recorded. Now 
we almost have seven-cent cotton and we 
have sixty-cent wheat. Already the enthusi- 
astic ones are talking of eight-cent cotton and 
seventy-cent wheat, and even the cooler heads 
believe that time will bring further recovery 
of values in these two important staple com- 
modities. 

True it is that such prices are not what the 
South and West were developed on, but they 
are a most stimulating contrast to what we 
have had for a year or two now happily past. 
Perhaps as effective a comment that could be 
passed upon the current trade revival is that 
it is largely confined to the manufacturing 
sections of the East and North. Let us hope 
that these better prices for wheat and cotton 
will hold or be even better when next fall’s 
crops are gathered. Then we may experience 
a more general prosperity. 

Stock market speculation is very buoyant. 
Not even the passing of a dividend by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad made more than a 
passing impression. In many instances a 
higher range of prices is due to improved 
earnings. Of course sentiment, manufactured 
sentiment, is responsible for advances in 
prices where no real value exists. But the 
stock market is only keeping pace with the 
whole country. 

Peace between China and Japan allows a 
return to normal trade conditions through the 
East, and is helping the prices of cotton and 
silver. 

The Government accounts for April are dis- 
appointing. So is the continued strength of 
sterling exchange and the way our foreign 
trade is working. The coal trade is still de- 
moralized and the crop season is not starting 
off as well as could be desired. The demand 
for money has fallen off and bank reserves 
are again on the increase. 


THE PURIFICATION OF THE SEOU- 
LAR PRESS, 

The New York State W. C. T. U. is sending 
to all editors within that State the following 
petition, which has been indorsed by 57,000 of 
the citizens of New York and Brooklyn alone: 


We, the undersigned citizens and organ- 
izations of the State of New York, and 
guardians of purity in our homes, feeling 
convinced that the majority of the public 
believe as we do, that the press wields a 
most powerful and lasting influence in the 
educational werk and moral atmosphere of 
our homes, and sbould for this reason take 
a firm stand for public morals, that the 
simple announcement of personal acts and 
aclean statement of facts and truth are in 
growing demand among the most intelli- 
gent of our people, old and young, and 
that nothing should be permitted to enter 
the homes of our land in the form of news 
or advertisements which cannot bear dis 
cussion in the presence of the family around 
the table or in polite society, do therefore 
most earnestly and respectfully petition you 
to make a concerted effort to elevate the 
moral tone of your columns; suppressing 
sensationalism, cruel personalities and im- 
moral details in the reports of crime, wicked- 
ness and sensuality, which gratify only pra- 
Tient and vulgar curiosity, and awaken a 
taste for such matters in the innocent and 
inexperienced minds of our children, lower- 
ing the tone of thought among even the 
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best of our people, and strengthening the 
worst instincts among the lower classes 
morally, often inciting them to re-enact 
the horrors thus depicted. .We, moreover 
implore you to give us newspapers free 
from such evils, believing that the majority 
of the public will encourage such an effort 
by uniting with us in giving you co-opera- 
tion and support. 


a 

Paradise is here, visible and tangible by 
mortal eyes and hands, whenever self is lost 
in loving, whenever the narrow limits of per- 
sonality are beaten down by the inrush of the 
divine Spirit.—Mrs. Humphry Ward. 








For coughs, asthma and throat disorders * Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches”’ are an effectual remedy. Sold 
only in boxes. 


ARE you all tired out, do you have that tired 
feeling or sick headache? You can be relieved of 
all these by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


STRONG and clear, soft and steady is the light 
which comes from the Miller Lamp. It is a posi- 
tive luxury to read or sew by it. 








Financial. 





Have You $1,000 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold? 

We have such an 
investment, and shall 
cheerfully give you full 
particulars. 


The Provident 


45 Milk Street, 


Trust Co. Boston, Mass. 


Please mention The Congregationalist. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-third Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1895. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
























Cash in Banks $410,495.19 
Real Estate «+ 1,666,572.17 
United States Stocks (market value «++ 1,453,875.00 
Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks an 
Bonds (market value)...........0-sseeeeeseee 3,618,607.50 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 813,914.94 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
EREO ccc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccoscese 519,894.34 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand........ 125,100.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
MOTE. oo cccccccscccccccccccccccssccccecccocese 504,853.18 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 1895 46 22 
$9, 159,836.! 
LIABILITIES 
CASH CAPITAL. ......cccccccccccsccccccccccoes $3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund....... +++ 4,364,289.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims...... 720,119.76 
ROS DETER, oc ccccccscccccccccccscccscecscccecces 1,070,427.78 
$9,159,836.54 


D. A. HEALD, President. 
4 =z wAsee ned Vice-Presidents. 
hf e autem’ H Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, January 8, 1895. 


8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers oniy. 12 years experience in business. 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous a 
Mental ,.. 
ailure. 


Freligh’s 
Ton ic (A Phosphorised 


Cerebro-Spinant) 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail 
Small bottle, but roo doses 11: each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
_Formula, descriptive pamphlet. ** 
directions, testimonials, etc., te ) 
address. 
I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fullon St.. New York City. 


Depression 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


M'NERALS.-*0 showy specimens, 35c. Moss Agate, 
Ametnyst, Asbestos, Calcite, Dolomite, Crocidolite, 
Labradorite, Limonite, Hematite, Marmolite, Malachite, 
Geode Crystals, Obsidian, Milky Quartz, Pet. Wood, Tin 
Ore, Selemite, Rose Quartz, Satin Spar. Quartz Crystals. 
Ss. K. REED, 260 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


CHA 
SEEDS SPECIAL [5 

« DAYS OFFER. 
New Giant Japanese Morning Glories. 








These grand Morning Glories are 
the most remarkable and beautiful 
novelties in flowers introduced for 
many years. They are as easily 
' grown and the flowers are fio or 
three times as large a8 common 
Morning Glories. while the variety 
of colors, tints, shadings and mark- 
ings is wonderful and Jimitless 
There are innumerable shades of 
—— blueand red, from lightest to dark- 
est, also white, light yellow, gray, bronze, deep yer plish 
slate, almost black, etc. Some are bordered with white, 
and many are elegantly spotted, striped, blotched. rayed 
and shaded in an indescribable manner, often having 
three or four colors in one flower. They bloom freely 
from June to October, a single vine often having hun- 
dreds of flowers open at once. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTION OFFER: 

For only twenty-five cents, or thirteen two-centstamps, 
I will send a packet of these Giant Japanese Morning 
Glories of mixed varieties, also all the following (six 
= in all amounting to 75 cents at regular rates) 
ull-sized packets and first-class seeds: Large German 
Pansies, the best in the world, over 50 distinct sorts 
and an endless variety of shades mixed; choicest Double 
Asters, 100 varieties mixed: Improved Mammoth Prize 
Phlox, 30 varieties mixed: new White Aster, Queen of 
Spring, three weeks earlier than any other Aster; new 
Mammoth Double Fringed Poppies, over 50 varieties 
mixed. For cents I will send all the above and 
eight more packets, including Japanese Pinks, New 
Yeliow Aster, Double Portulacca, Chrysanthemum, etc, 

My catalogue of new and rare seeds and plants free 
with every order. 


W. GOODEL 


PANSY PARK - - 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK, 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is 
rarely met with in a public house, and which in- 
sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 

face toward New York.” 





SEED CROWER 
yj and FLORIST, 
DWIGHT, MASS. 





DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 

arlor,and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with 
Paths. Dry, tonic air. Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis 
Croquet, etc. Marsage, electricity, all batns and all 
health appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths. 
Send for iilustrated circular. 


RIVERVIEW SANITARIUM, 


A Medical Home for Treatment of Nervous Invalids. 
BALDWINVILLE, MASS. 


EUROPE ti: HOLY LAND $625. 


All expenses, Engiand, France. Italy, Egypt, Palestine, 
Turkey. Greece, Switzer'and, Belgium. Itineraries 0 
Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N Y 

Six Summer Tours, $250 and upwards. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The brilliant address on China and the 
Chinese by Rev. A. H. Smith, D D., a mis- 
sionary of the American Board in Pang- 
Chuang and author of Chinese Character- 
istics, made the meeting last Monday one of 
the most interesting of the season. Dr. 
Smith’s thorough knowledge of his subject, 
his wit and animated manner of speaking, as 
well as his earnest belief in the future great- 
ness of the Chinese race, made his address not 
only enjoyable but instructive and inspiring. 

He began by reviewing the earty history of 
China in order to show that the great charac- 
teristics of the race have been its homogene- 
ousness, superiority to its surroundings and 
the faculty of staying where they are. One 
basis of the Chinese civilization is found in 
the variety of its physica! features, which in- 
clude high land and low land, rivers and 
mountains, its vegetable and mineral re- 
sources. The mineral wealth of the country 
is enormous, as there are 419,000 square miles 
of coal producing territory, almost unlimited 
supplies of pure magnetic iron ore as well as 
gold and silver in considerable quantities, 
although as yet the mining has been simply 
superficial. 

Dr. Smith mentioned, as some of the rea- 
sons why the Chinese have been fitted to sur- 
vive through countless centuries, their isola- 
tion, hemmed in by mighty natural barriers, 
the difficulties presented to foreigners by the 
ideographic language, their conservatism, 
filial piety and a lofty system of morality. 
Individually, tco, the people have certain 
characteristics which unify them which will 
tend to preserve the race in the future. They 
have a power for industry never matched in 
the human race; they are economical, con- 
tented, persevering; they know how to con- 
centrate their energies and can remember 
what is once learned; while in their respect 
for law and for their rulers, Americans would 
do well to imitate them. Two great faults 
are distrust and insincerity. 

Turning to the great questions opening up 
in China, Dr. Smith declared that he is glad to 
see the Chinese defeated in the recent war 
and believes that every friend of the nation 
should rejoice in its humiliation, yet in the 
same breath he expresses tbe opinion that the 
two great races of the twentieth century will 
be the Anglo-Saxon and the Chinese. What 
China needs now is not telegraphs, batteries 
and men-of-war, but men, and the man behind 
the gun is yet to be involved. Great changes 
will yet take place but they will come slowly, 
and we must patiently await moral reforms. 
The influence of missionary work is as yet but 
aseed. After pointing out that the American 
Board has but a small and weak force in this 
great country, the speaker referred earnestly 
to the debts of all our missionary boards. 
He said our churches need to be endued with 
power from on high. If they have the gift of 
the Spirit the money will come. The meeting 
closed with a few moments of prayer for the 
North China Mission. 

ae -= 


STRONG RESOLUTIONS OF SYMPATHY. 


The Mendon Conference, in session at Wrentham, 
April 17, unanimously adopted these resolutiuns: 


Whereas, Our sister church in Medtield bas been 
subjected to great worriment and financial loss by 
the discrimination practiced against it by the firm 
of Searle, Dailey & Co., in withholding employment 
from the Supporters of the church and in other wass; 

We, The representatives of the churches of Men- 
don Conference, in session at Wrentham this day, 
hereby express our hearty indorsement of the ex- 
pressions of condemnation and contempt by which 
the press (not only religious. but secular), has char- 
acterized the action of said firm in this matter. We 
extend to the sister church our sincere sympathy in 
this trial and our commendation of the stand she 
has maintained in sustaining her pastor throughout 
this peculiar ordeal. 

We hereby express our appreciation of the self- 
sacrifice of the pastor, N. T. Dyer, in offering to ad 
just bis salary to the diminished receipts of the 
treasury for the year past, and in order to make 
this appreciation significant and tangible we sug- 
gest to the churches of this conference that tbey 
make a voluntary contribution to help reimburse 
our brother for his pecuniary loss. 


R. K. HARLOW, 
J. W. FLAGG, 





Committee. 


WEBSTER WOODBURY. } 
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TUE last two personally conducted tours to Wash- 
ington under the auspices of the Royal Blue Line 
leave Boston Wednesday, April 17, and Wednesday, 
May 8. The rate of $23 covers every expense of the 
trip of seven days. Members of previous parties 
express themselves as delighted with the accommo- 
dations furnished. A detailed itinerary may be 
secured by addressing A. J. Simmons, N.E.P.A., 
211 Washington Street, Boston. 


Jordan, Marsh 


fk Co. 


FURNITURE 


Our enormous Dry Goods business, one of 
the marvels of the age, has been developed 
year by year, until it has reached its present 
mammoth proportions, by giving to the pub- 
lic the goods they wanted at 


Popular Prices. 


We shall follow the same policy in our 


Furniture Store, 


where you will always find what you want, 
at a price that will be satisfactory to you. 


Popular Prices Rule. 


You will always find them in our store. 
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CHAMBER SUITE, in 
oak, hke above cut, with 


24x30 plate mirror, highly | 23.50 


polished. While they last 
we shall sell them for . 


PARLOR SUITE, 5 6 Praeger ay 
pieces, in silk bioe rem | 
fringed to the floor . . a 8.00 
OAK DINING TABLES, 


8 feet extension, bighly | 10.00 


polished . . 
SOFA BEDS, c. vered in | g =p 
crushe! plush . ... . | 17.50 
SIDE BOARDS. in o1k = 
with large Freuch plate |25.00 
mirror, bighly polished . sao 


IRON BEDS, with brass ~——_———_ 


trimmings, special for this > | 4.95 


week, all sizes... . RIP: ates 


$3 to 51 IN THE iaclam 46 to 54 
Avon St. [Ogee A Bedford St. 


CARPET DEPT. 


In our Dry Guods Establist ment. 


STRAW MATTINCS. 


200 Rolls Heavy, Durable Matting, worth 36 00 
PER ROLL 
$3.90 0 vAnos: 
200 Rolls Very Fine Jointless Matting, close 
weave, small figures, worth $10.00, 


$5.80 “ovanvs: 
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Psd « 
& 5 The Codnpleiiten Maker = 
5B S 
© = The oe seed i 
© PRO ve’ y ure 
$ Real, honest, pure, unadulterated soap, ‘ 
@ with the refining, whitening, beautifying juice of © 
g the cucumber, eelanreneeite. perfumed. ‘ 4 
© k 1@ 
iy “Wrisley’ s 8 
$| | 
°8 Cucumber Soap ! 
° UT aa a Cha Ud) ee ae , 
é 10 CENTS A CAKE ‘ 
©) HALF THE PRICE OF OTHER GOOD SOAP. If you can't get it in your ¢ 
© town send six 2-cent stamps for a full-sized cake by mail. « 
4 ALLEN B. WRISLEY, chicago ‘ 
© Manutacturer of MON-OGRADE TOILET SOAPS AND PLORENTINE PERFUMES 4 
GBU0SO 06 69806598868 : 








Don’t Fail to Visit 


Mechanies’ Building, 


HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, 
DURING THE COURSE OF THE 


AMERICAN 


PHARMACY 
FAIR. 


From May 1 to May 25, 1895. 


GREAT AND NUMEROUS ATTRACTIONS. 
Grand Concerts Daily by 
REEVES’ AMERICAN BAND 
OF 140 PIEUES, 

SALEM CADET BAND 
UF 40 PLECES, 
FADETTE WOMEN’S ORCHESTRA 
OF 20 PLECES. 

MARION OSGOOD ORCHESTRA 
OF 20 PIECES. 


Daily lectures, with practical demonstrations, on 
Popular Science, Home Nursing, Scientific Cooking, 
Hygienic Dress, Veteritary Wors and Bicycling, by 
expeits of National Repuration 


UNIQUE—INSTRUCTIVE—ENTERTAINING. 


FREE SAMPLES FOR THE MILLION. 
ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 





oa 
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NMeuncid &Go. 
crling Silver 


DINNER WARE, 
TEA SERVICES, 
TOILET SETS. 


New and Exclusive Patterns 
for this Season. 


SU Bashington Stiect, 
WBoorton. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
MR. SHELDON’S WORLDLY MINISTER. 

Rev. C.M. Sheldon seems to have a peculiar 
faculty of enlisting the sympathy of his 
readers for a character and then leaving him 
in a very uncomfortable predicament. In 
reply to the question in his story published 
in The Congregationalist, April 4, ‘‘ Was he 
right or wrong?’’ I say most emphatically 
“wrong,” although my sympathy is with the 
minister, and I believe it was no worse for 
him to smoke, dance, play cards and go to the 
theater than for the members of his church. 
But without regard to his position as a minis- 
ter, he had no right as a Christian gentleman 
to do that which he believed to be wrong, 
even if by so doing he could show to others 
the mistake they were making. Laying aside 
the question of the absolute right or wrong of 
the amusements mentioned, if he believed 
these things to be inconsistent with the Chris- 
tian profession he had no right as a Christian 
to do evil that good might come. 

Teachers agree that the best method of 
teaching the correct use of language is not 
by holding up the errors of ignorant or care- 
less speakers but by putting before the pupil 
examples worthy cf imitation. While calling 
attention to the mistakes of the pupil himself, 
the teacher is careful to avoid using the same 
incorrect expressions. So in teaching moral 
and spiritual truths the teacher must present 
tirst Christ, our perfect example, and secondly 
a life patterned after that example. Never 
should he stoop to do the thing which he be- 
lieves to be wrong, either because some one 
else has done it or for the sake of showing 
the folly of such a course. If he does he de- 
serves and will probably meet a similar fate 
to that of Mr. Sheldou’s minister. ob. H. H. 


EVANGELISM OF THE RIGHT TYPE. 

“Observer,” who writes in The Congrega- 
tionalist of March 28, will find very many who 
deeply sympathize with him in his affliction 
with evangelists. Why cannot some other 
name be given to that class of persons who 
are the cause of his affliction? Is one whose 
Bible readings and interpretations are so 
mystical and absurd that they seem more de- 
signed to lead the gaping crowd to ‘‘ wonder 
how one small head could carry all he knew” 
an evangelist? Or one who, with seeming com- 
placency, invites you all through the slums of 
a past dissipated and debauched life and then 
poses as an object lesson of the power of sav- 
ing grace, is he an evangelist? Or, again, 
one who by some sort of manipulation can 
get up an excitement and demonstration more 
resembling an Indian powwow than any fruit 
of the divine Spirit, is he an evangelist ? 

Huw different from all this has been the ex- 
perience of the people of Portland for the last 
few weeks. A real evangelist has been here. 
He brought the key with him to unlock wait- 
ing hearts, and for seventeen days from two 
to three tLousand gathered to listen to his 
plain gospel messages and appeals with such 
earnestness that one could almost hear the 
ticking of aclock. The great number tbat in 
various ways expressed themselves as having 
given their hearts to Christ was God’s seal 
upon the words spoken by Mr. Mills, and the 
closing of many business houses at midday 
to attend these meetings showed what has 
been the spiritual atmosphere brooding over 
the city. Ministers are rejoicing over a new 
baptism of the Holy Spirit for themselves 
and their churches, and Portland people will 
almost unanimously say Mr. Mills has been 
to us truly an evangelist. The name de- 
scribes the man. s. 


THE CHARM OF A COUNTRY PASTORATE. 

In the town of Great Barrington stands a 
dark granite church and chapel connected 
with a stone manse by a beautiful loggia. 
This group of buildings, half clad in vines, 
rises from a close-cut lawn., Before it are 
‘“‘immemorial elms’’ and behind it, not far 


Continued on page 6 6. 
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Crescent Bicycles. 
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away, rise the wooded Berkshire hills. Here 
in the spirit of the stately, gracious church, 
for seven years of unbroken peace and pros- 
perity, have ministered Rev. F.R. Marvin and 
his accomplished wife. But the imperative 
need of rest has broken in upon this ideal 


pastorate. The council has said its strongest 
word of respect and regret. The end has 
come. 


What a lesson from this New England com- 
munity may those learn who think that their 
way is hidfrom men! From within and with- 
out the parish pathetic words of sympathy 
and gratitude come flocking in. A devout 
and refined spirit is appreciated. What rich 
investments are made in the lives of men! 
Learning has its returns, great place has its 
opportunities, but the minister with the com- 
forts of God’s Word draws men most closely 
together. It anticipates the future life in its 
social relations. How little do we need to 
know results! c. 


HOW THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES CAN 
HELP THE COLLEGES. 

The economy of the evangelical Christian 
Church, as concerns the saving of its children, 
never reached the high state of perfection 
which it has today. During the last decade 
the phenomenal growth of the several young 
people’s societies connected with it has added 
thousands of young people to the fold of 
Christ. Fora short time there seemed to be 
a gap between the Sunday school and the 
young people’s society. That has now been 
remedied by the Junior Societies. We now 
observe another source of loss. A boy goes 
to Sunday school, receives his first lessons in 
mercy and help in the Junior Society, gets 
more advanced training in Christian work in 
the Senior Society, then, having finished his 
high school course, sets out for college. The 
air of indifference to spiritual things which 
he too often finds there has a strange infla- 
ence over him. The Christian young men al- 
ready there, who have escaped the temptation 
which is besetting him, are likely to be assid- 
uously about their work, while there are al- 
ways some of the careless and thoughtless, if 
not really bad young men, who, in their 
abundant leisure, keep themselves promi- 
nently before their classmates and instill into 
the mind of the freshman a desire to become 
in favor with them. 

It would seem that the Christian men ina 
college should by organized efforts show tbeir 
numerical strength and exert a positive Chris- 
tian influence. This is what the Intercollegi- 
ate Y. M.C. A. is doing, and it needs the co- 
operation of every young people’s society in 
the country in order that every Christian boy 
may associate the Y. M. C. A. work of the col- 
lege witb his prospective college life as much 
as any of the athletic or social organizations. 
A special committee for colleges might be 
appointed, which should take pains to be ac- 
curately informed concerning the history and 
methods of the Intercollegiate Y. M. C. A., 
and should endeavor to keep the society in 
touch with the development and growth of 
the movement. If one of its members goes 
away to school, it should tell him of the col- 
lege association, advise him to connect him- 
self with it, at the same time sending on be- 
fore a personal letter to the corresponding 
secretary that some Y.M.C. A. men may he 
on the lookout for that particular fellow. It 
should prepare a program for fitting observ- 
ance of the Day of Prayer for Colleges, pro- 
curing, if possible, a leader from some college 
asscciation, 

By being in correspondence with the asso- 
ciation it may help lookout or social commit- 
tees in receiving the strangers to their tem 
porary church homes. Should a college asso- 


ciation have a building or fraternity house, 
societies in cities or towns represented in the 
student body might send some characteristic 
view of their city, or the local newspaper for 
the reading-room, to give a homelike air to 
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the surroundings. An increased activity in 
Christian work among professional and scien- 
tific men will surely crown such efforts. 
Ss. >. B. 
oo 

The Christian believer soon finds in his own 
experience that if he would have true views 
of life and duty he must cultivate a joyous 
and thankful state of mind, for the moment 
he yields to doubt or gloom his vision becomes 
distorted and his perspective false.—Henry 
Y. Satterlee. 





By our work we help to make a well-ordered 
world, but by our suffering God makes a sanc- 
tified man, and in His eyes this is by far the 
greater triumph.—James Stalker. 








STARVED to death in midst of plenty. Unfortu- 
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lung troubles. 
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Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDW. Son, 
Queen Victoria St., London, Engl+nd. Wholesale of 
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A PLEA FOR FREE PEWS. 


By Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 
Third Edition. 

Containing, besides an argument for the open 
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Toilet Powder 


Approved by the Highest Medi- 
cal Authorities as a perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation for infants and adults. 
POSITIVELY RELIEVES 

PRICKLY HEAT, NETTLE RASH, 
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Removes Blotches, Pimples, and Tan, 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. De- 
lightfulaftershaving. Decorated Tin Box. 
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For Coughs, Colds and 
Pulmonary Diseases. 


A TRUE BALSAM. 


ELY’S PINEOLA is made of the best healing bal- 
sams and gums, with other active expectorants. It 
will be found excellent for all throat and lung inflam- 
mations and for asthma. The annoying tickling and 
nervous irritation in the throat, producing hackin 
coughs, is quickly relieved by it. Consumptives will 
invariably erive benefit from the use of Pineola Bal- 
sam, as it quickly abates the cough, renders expec- 
toration easy, assisting nature in restoring wasted 
tissues. Those who have suffered from Catarrh are 
aware that it is accompanied by a secretion, which 
fails from the nasal passages into the throat, and 
irritates the bronchial tubes, not infrequently pro- 
ducing a cough, which may soon develop into genuine 
bronchitis. There is a large percentage of those who 
suppose their cases to te consumption who are only 
suffering from a chronic cold or deep-seated cough, 
often aggravated by catarrh. Over this condition of the 
throat, bronchial tubes and lungs 
the Pineola Balsam exerts imme- 
diate healing influence, and we 
recommend this preparation to 
be used in connection with Ely’s 
Cream Balm in such cases. The 
Pineola Balsam is pleasant to 
the taste, is soothing to the in- 
flamed surface, and when once 
fairly tried is certain to super- 
sede ail other treatments for 
coughs, colds and affections of 
the respiratory organs. , 

Coughs and colds are usually 
the result of exposure or neglect, and if not properly 
treated their natural tendencies are pneumonia or 
consumption. 

More lives are sacrificed by the neglect of “slight 
coughs” than can be estimated. Keep the Pineola 
Balsam on hand for use when occasion arises. 











Price of Pineola Balsam, 25c. per bottle; 


Cream 
Balm, 50c. ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. 
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Druggists. 
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EDUOATION 


— President Charles G. Fairchild, Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Fla., has resigned. 
Notwithstanding the straitened circhmstances 
throughout this State, the school has had a 
large increase in attendance for the fall and 
winter terms over any former year. Rollins 
is an important factor in the Congregational 
work in this State.——Another child of our 
churches is the South Florida Chautauqua 
which has just closed its ninth annual assem 
bly. For the first time it not only paid ex- 
penses but secured a balance to apply on old 
debts. 





The Amherst Summer School will open 
its course of study in library economy July 1, 
and its sessions will be held daily, excepting 
Saturday, until Aug. 3. Asin previous years, 
the instruction is given in the form of practi- 
cal lectures by Mr. W. I. Fletcher, librarian 
of Amherst College, while some opportunity 
is afforded for practice in various forms of 
library work. The class will be conducted as 
one of beginners, no previous knowledge in 
this special department being required. At 
the same time the course is specially adapted 
to persons already engayed in library work 
who have had no special training. The fee 
for the course is $12. 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. J. E. M. WRIGHT. 

Mr. Wright died in Needham, Mass., April 13 
He was a lineal descendant of Thomas Cushman, 
the successor of Brewster in the eldership of Plym- 
outh. Mr. Wright was born in Jackson, Me., June 
23, 1822, graduated from Bangor Seminary in 1852 
and entered upon missionary work in Penobscot 
County, having previously married Miss Evelyn 
Gilbert of Gorham, Me. In 1856 he accepted a call 
to Rockport, Me. At the outbreak of the war he 
was appointed chaplain of the Eighth Regiment 
Maine Volunteers, and served to the close. On re- 
turning he became acting pastor of the church ir 
Orleans, Mass., but after the strain of army life his 
health soon gave way, and he resigned and rested 
for four years, when he was installed pastor of the 
churcb in Upton, Mass., where he labored over four 
years. His subsequent pastorates were Needham, 
Goshen and Berkley. At length his health broke 
down entirely, and he retired from the active min- 
istry at the age of seventy, spending his remaining 
years with his daughter, Mrs. A. B. Dresser of 
Needham. He possessed a peculiarly sweet and 
gentle Christian spirit, and yet was as bold as a 
lion and firm as a rock when justice demanded and 
duty called. 


DR JOHN BLACKMER, 


Once of the best known Prohibitionists in the State 
passed away at Springiield, April 15, in the death 
of Dr. Blackmer. He was originally a Republican, 
but left their ranks aout twenty years ago in order 
to identify himself with the temperance party and 
was several times the Prohibition candidate for 
governor or lieutenant governor. He was chairman 
of their State committee, but resigned quite re- 
cently because he was severely criticised by the 
Prohibitionists for advocating a trial of the Nor- 
wegian system of license in Massachusetts. He was 
an active member of the North Church, leader of a 
large Bible class and a man of unusual urbanity 
and kindness of heart. His loss will be deeply felt 
by the church and the community. 


Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
:dditional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
soneu should be sent with the notice. 
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FULLER —In Dedham, April 12, Deacon John B., father 

of Rev. A. H Fuller of Easton, aged 74 yrs. 
SECCOMBE-In Springfield, S D., March 29, Harriet 
M. T. Iman, w fe of Rev. Charles H. Seccombe, aged 
65 vrs.. il mos. 





HURSTON—In Stamford, (t., April 14, Rev. Richard 
K Thurston, a retired clereyman, aged 76 yrs. He 
was graduated from Bango. Seminary in 1846 
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WHEN ALL ELSE FAILS 


A warm bath with CUTICURA SOAP, 
and a single application of CUTICURA, 
the great skin cure, will afford instant re- 
lief, permit rest and sleep, and point toa 
speedy, economical, and permanent cure 
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Rheumatic 


Liniment 


is an old and valued remedy, which has 
enjoyed a constant patronage for ovér 
sixty years, proving its wonderful worth 
and efficacy in all painful diseases, such 
as Rheumatis Neuralgia, Catarrh, 
Toothache, bago, Backache and 
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ant. Try it. For sale by all druggists 
or by mail, 25 cents. 
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Many bicycle makers are “groping in the 
dark.” They reduce the weight of the wheels at 
random, and weaken them at vital points. 

The weight of a Victor is reduced by science. 
Every change depends upon the record of the 
Dynamometer.* 

Others guess—we know—that the Victor is 
the lightest and easiest-running bicycle on the 
market. 

*This wonderful machine is the only device 
in the world by which the power used to run 
a bicycle can be accurately measured. We 
invented it and use it exclusively to perfect 
Victor Bicycles. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 

Makers of Victor Bicycles. 

New York. Detroit. 
Pacific Coast : 

San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portland 


Denver. 


Boston. 


182 Columbus Avenue, = = Boston. 
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Do Your Carpets Wear Out ? 


It may not be the fault of the carpet but of 
the lining. Everything depends on what tke carpet 


rests upon. 


The 


Norwich § j. 


Folded Paper Carpet Lining. 


Made of layers of folded, very durable paper, 
protects the carpet from the grind of the broom and 


ca 


~~ shoes as no other carpet lining can. It 
. Yi, bas no filthy filling to stick to the carpet, 
' ‘ 4 and is readily cleaned. It will 

“XQ Save its Cost in a Year. 


FOR SALE BY BEST CARPET DEALERS. 


" Al If your Dealer will not supply you, it can be 
\ i ordered direct from the Factory in any quantity 





over 20 yards, express paid, at 10 cents a yard. 
Sample Free. 


La Kacsimile of Norwich Lining. 

NORWICH 
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LINING CO., 


es Norwich, Conn. 
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